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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


phase. The German proposal for a five-Power 

pact, which we briefly recorded last week, is a 
development of first-rate importance ; and its importance 
has been heightened by the very serious reception 
accorded to it by Mr. Austen Chamberlain last week 
in the House of Commons. It is indeed a notable step 
that the German Government has taken. There is no 
precedent for the offer by a great nation, which has had 
its territory substantially reduced and large numbers of 
its loyal citizens transferred to other States by force 
majeure, of a clear undertaking not to seek revision by 
other than peaceful means. The further offer to regard 
the Western frontier of Germany as permanently 
settled by the Versailles Treaty is also noteworthy. There 
are some who find in the distinction which Germany 
draws between the different frontiers evidence that she 
is not sincere. To us it is an obvious sign of sincerity. 
Germany could not honestly announce that she is recon- 
ciled to the territorial arrangements in the East in the 
same way that she is reconciled to the permanent loss of 
Alsace-Lorraine. But the offer to abstain from war as a 
means of rectification undoubtedly expresses the mood 
which is still dominant in Germany, and which may 
remain dominant if the Allies, on their side, meet her in 
a policy of peace. 


T? problem of security has passed into a new 


* * * 

The German proposals came just at the right time 
to exercise an important influence on British policy. 
The Cabinet had been debating the project of a special 
pact with France and Belgium; serious differences of 
opinion had, as we described last week, revealed them- 
selves; Mr. Baldwin taking his stand on the principle 
that we could commit ourselves to no arrangement 
which was not equally balanced between France and 
Germany, and to which the latter was not a party. The 
German offer to participate in a pact of mutual 
guarantee had the effect of settling the issue. The idea 
of a one-sided pact, which was advocated by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, has been definitely rejected by the 
Cabinet, and is, we trust, finally dead. The British 
attitude is now that of a desire to explore the German 


proposition, and a readiness to contemplate giving the 
support of our guarantee to a mutual pact. The new 
development has also helped to make up the mind of the 
Cabinet upon the Geneva Protocol. It is fairly clear 
that it is to be rejected—or at least brushed aside for 
the time being—on the ground that it is more profitable 
to concentrate on the attempt to solve the limited but 
pivotal problem of Franco-German security. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain will probably have spoken in this sense 
before these lines appear. 
* * * 

This is in our judgment a very reasonable line to 
take. If anything comes of the idea of a five-Power 
pact, it may well take a form which would call for impor- 
tant modifications in the Protocol; and if there is any 
chance of reaching a satisfactory arrangement about 
Franco-German security, it is undoubtedly desirable to 
concentrate on this. At the same time, we suspect that 
before the discussions on the basis of the German pro- 
posals have proceeded very far, they will lead us back 
to more general plans of the Protocol type. Unless a 
five-Power pact were to prove highly dangerous, it would 
be essential to link it up with the machinery of the 
Covenant of the League, if only to supply the criterion 
of aggression which would bring it into operation. We 
believe that the British Government is resolved to insist 
that it shall be so linked up. The question of Poland 
raises a difficulty which can hardly be overcome, unless 
there is some general scheme of security in addition to the 
limited pact. For Poland insists, and France supports 
her claim, that she must not be left without guarantees ; 
and we shall certainly refuse to include Poland within 
the scope of the very precise undertakings which a five- 
Power pact would entail. For such reasons the 
discussions which are now opening will, we believe, soon 
lead us back to Geneva, though most likely to proposals 
different in material details from the Protocol. 

* + . 

Sir Edward Grigg in the course of the debate last 
week raised, incidentally, a matter of high importance, 
which appears completely to have escaped the notice of 
critics and the Press. In the course of an exposition of 
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his views on the evacuation and security questions Sir 
Edward had occasion to refer to Article 429 of the 
Treaty, and in that connection he made the startling 
disclosure—if he is correct in his facts—that the inten- 
tion of the final paragraph of that article was to safe- 
guard France not merely against a menace to her security 
which might arise out of a failure of Germany to 
execute the disarmament clauses of the Treaty, but 
against such a menace arising through a failure of the 
Anglo-Saxon Powers to ratify the Guarantee Treaty of 
1919. This is a version of the intention of Article 429 
which, so far as we know, has not been substantiated by 
any British statesman. It is entirely unsupported by the 
plain sense of the Section of the Treaty of which it forms 
a part, and it is in open conflict with the whole spirit, 
if not with the actual letter, of the case which our legal 
experts have argued against the opposing French thesis 
over the evacuation of the Cologne Zone. Sir Edward 
Grigg quotes, as his authority for the account which he 
gives of the genesis of Article 429, M. Tardieu’s history 
of the peace negotiations, which he says “is regarded 
almost as an official history of the whole business.”’ It 
is urgently necessary in the interests of clarity in the 
future in these matters that Mr. Lloyd George should 
from his first-hand knowledge of these events throw a 
further—and decisive—light on them. 
* 

On Tuesday the Council of the League of Nations 
devoted a long secret session to the question of Germany’s 
admission to the League. It is common ground now 
among the Powers represented on the Council that 
Germany’s entry into the League would be welcome, and 
that she should be given a seat on the Council. But 
the German Government are concerned about the obliga- 
tions implied in Article 16 of the Covenant, which binds 
all the members of the League fo impose economic sanc- 
tions upon a Covenant-breaking State and to facilitate 
such military measures as the Council may recommend. 
The Germans point out that as the victims of ‘‘ unilateral 
disarmament ’’ they are not in a position to depart from 
neutrality if a war occurs, and they are therefore seeking 
a special exemption from the provisions of this Article. 
The particular application of the Article which they fear 
is that they may be called upon to allow French troops to 
cross Germany for the defence of Poland. In such an 
eventuality it would be extremely difficult to ensure the 
safety of the troops from sabotage by the civil popula- 
tion. The point is a substantial one, but it might be 
overcome by an assurance from the Council that reason- 
able consideration would be given to Germany’s special 


circumstances if the need for sanctions were to arise. 
* * * 


The German Presidential election is beginning to 
take shape. So far, such arrangements as have been 
made for joint candidature seem to show more union 
among the parties of the Right than among those of the 
Left. The Nationalists, the People’s Party, and the 
Economic Union have nominated Herr Jarres, the burgo- 
master of Duisburg, who may receive considerable 
support from the Bavarian Catholics. The Weimar 
coalition of Centre, Socialists, and Democrats have failed 
to agree on a joint candidate, as the Socialists have put 
up a nominee of their own, Herr Braun, who was until 
recently the Prussian Premier. The Centre Party will 
probably now act independently of the Democrats and 
appoint Herr Marx or Herr Stegerwald. As previously 
explained, this splitting of the democratic vote on the 
first ballot does not bar the way to a fusion in the last 
round; but, according to present rumours, the Centre 
may probably coalesce with the Right on the second 
ballot, after acting independently on the first. All 


‘be profoundly disquieting to the Government. 


parties have, however, brought forward candidates who 
represent the more moderate sections of their supporters, 
and if a Conservative should become President, it is more 
likely to affect domestic than foreign affairs. The real 
point of interest in the coming election will be the 
comparative totals of the monarchist and republican 


votes. 
* * + 


The Finance Committee of the French Senate has 
taken up a severely critical attitude towards the Budget 
law. The point of the attack is the alleged immunity 
granted to certain sections of the population for political 
reasons, and it is significant that strong approval of the 
Senate attacks has been expressed by several powerful 
Chambers of Commerce. Exactly the same charge of 
political finance was brought against the present Opposi- 
tion parties when they were in office; all their financial 
legislation was said to be devised for securing and keep- 
ing the peasant vote. The only change is in the favoured 
groups. Whatever the truth of these charges, the 
present Budget does not seem to have done much to 
restore public confidence in State finance. One thousand 
million francs of national defence bonds have been issued 
on terms supposed to be particularly attractive to the 
small] investor ; but for the first time in nearly a hundred 
years, the French people have shown a marked reluctance 
to absorb an issue of this kind. Even the banks are said 
to be transferring their invested reserves from Govern- 
ment to industrial securities. In view of the traditional 
attitude of the French investor, manifested even during 
the difficult years after 1870-71, these symptoms must 
Mean- 
while, they have aroused a hornet’s nest of another kind 
by the attempt to introduce undenominational schools 
in Alsace, which clerical opinion has chosen to regard 
as a first step towards forcing secularizing legislation on 
the recovered provinces. 

~ * . 

If Mr. Coolidge’s address, as a correspondent sets 
forth in another column, contributed no element of 
surprise to the Inauguration ceremonies, the day’s pro- 
ceedings were unexpectedly enlivened by the speech of 
Vice-President Dawes to the Senate on being sworn in 
as its presiding officer. He roundly lectured that body 
for its time-wasting rules, and made his denunciation 
the more emphatic by the harshness of his tones and by 
the vigorous pounding of his desk. Not even Mr. 
Roosevelt, during the period of his Vice-Presidency, ven- 
tured to offer such an affront to Senatorial dignity. 
Scarcely would the Senate tolerate such an admonition 
from one of its own members, and to be so addressed by 
an outsider—whose election to the Vice-Presidency 
places him in the chair of that body without any 
authority over its procedure—has naturally caused 
intense resentment. The choice of General Dawes as 
Mr. Coolidge’s “running mate’’ at the election was 
considered a good stroke of tactics, in the belief that his 
breezy style would attract voters to whom the quiet 
manner of the “ head of the ticket’’ made no appeal. 
But there are dangers in letting loose a breeze unless you 
can be sure that it will not develop into a hurricane. 
The Senate will soon be considering proposals arising out 
of what is known as the Dawes plan, and its godfather’s 
stormy introduction of himself will hardly smooth their 
passage. Moreover, as the etiquette of his office forbids 
the President to accept private hospitality, it is tradition- 
ally one of the duties of the Vice-President to represent 
him as the chief guest at social functions. Washington 
will now be keenly alert to see what happens when the 
new Vice-President takes the seat of honour at the 
Senatorial dinner-tables of Massachusetts Avenue. 


¥4 
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The award which has just been made by President 
Coolidge in the dispute between Chile and Peru puts an 
end to the quarrel which has long been an obstacle to 
friendly relations between the two Republics. The 
Treaty of Ancon in 1884 confirmed the Chileans in a 
large part of the conquests made by them during the 
war that broke out in 1879; but provided that, after 
ten years’ Chilean occupation of the territories of Tacna- 
Arica, their final destination should be determined by 
plebiscite; the country to whom the territory should 
fall paying to the other 10,000,000 silver dollars. No 
agreement has ever been reached as to the conditions of 
the plebiscite, and the Peruvians have always alleged 
that the Chilean Government had wilfully interposed 
obstacles to its being held, and had destroyed all chance 
of its being held fairly. Both these charges President 
Coolidge has found unproven, and he has laid down 
conditions for the holding of the plebiscite which he 
considers will ensure a free and fair election. The 
plebiscite is to be conducted by a mixed commission, with 
a chairman appointed by the United States. Two minor 
disputes as to the exact boundaries of the disputed 
territory complicated the dispute. On one of these the 
President has decided in favour of Peru; the other is 
referred to a special commission. The award, if accepted 
and carried out in the right spirit, should do much to 
improve Chilean relations not only with Peru, but with 
Bolivia, Peru’s ally in the war; to remove the only 
serious menace to peace on the Pacific Coast of South 
America, and to permit further reduction of armaments 
in that area. Like the peaceful settlement in 1901-2 of 
the Argentine-Chilean boundary dispute, it sets Europe 
a remarkably good example. 

* * * 

It is very unfortunate that the Secretary of State 
for India has judged it impossible to appoint Sir Abdul 
Rahim to act as Governor of Bengal while Lord Reading 
is on leave, and Lord Lytton fills his place at Simla. 
Before all things it is necessary that we should cease to 
look at Indians from the standpoint of the dominant race, 
and that we should convince India that we have learnt 
our lesson. This is the more necessary because the path 
to Indian Swaraj cannot be easily cleared. At last there 
has been published a summary of the majority and 
minority reports of the committee appointed to inquire 
into the working of the Reform scheme. The majority 
report is signed by three Europeans and two Indians 
of conservative tendencies. They hold that sufficient 
experience has not been gained to enable us to pronounce 
the scheme a success or a failure. The modifications they 
propose are not of great importance. The minority con- 
sists of four Indians. One is an ex-member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, another an ex-Minister, the 
third has been an executive councillor in Madras, and 
the fourth is an influential Mohammedan politician. 
These men demand the transfer of all Provincial subjects, 
including land revenue and police, to the control of the 
Provincial Legislatures, and the introduction of dyarchy 
into the government of India. They say, rightly, that 
nothing less will appease our critics. Unluckily, it is 
certain that our critics cannot be appeased so long as 
we retain responsibility for the Indian Army. And in 
view of the Swarajist faith in deadlocks and wrecking 
tactics can we concede control of land revenue and police 
to Provincial Legislatures which, if dominated by the 
Swarajist mentality, will pit their control of the police 


and the tax-collecting agencies against our military force? 
* * * 


Much heart-burning is already being produced by 
Mr. Baldwin’s Safeguarding scheme. The Midlands 
glass manufacturers have apparently been told by the 


Board of Trade that their industry is not of sufficiently 
substantial importance to warrant an inquiry into their 
claims to be safeguarded. This cut seems all the crueller 
because the gas mantle industry, which is a much smaller 
affair, is said to have secured a Committee of Inquiry ; 
and the importers and distributors of gas mantles are 
as much aggrieved as the glass manufacturers. Mean- 
while, the lace and embroidery manufacturers have 
cleared the first ditch and got well ahead of the whole 
field. The Board of Trade have appointed a Committee, 
consisting of Sir George Barnes, Dame Helen Gwynne- 
Vaughan, and Mr. Arthur Pugh, to inquire into their 
claims. This Committee certainly possesses .as far as 
possible the qualification of not being materially 
interested in lace. Sir George Barnes is a distinguished 
Civil Servant; Dame Helen Gwynne-Vaughan is an 
authority on botany, and Mr. Pugh is General Secretary 
of the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation. Their 
decision will no doubt carry great weight with the other 
industries which are hesitating whether to try their luck 
under the Safeguarding scheme. Among these the 
British film industry is prominent, and even an associa- 
tion of periodical producers is contemplating an appeal 
against the devastating competition of the ‘‘ Saturday 


Evening Post.’’ 
* * 


This week the Miners’ Federation are taking the first 
definite steps to negotiate their proposed alliance with 
other important unions. It seems very doubtful whether 
anything more solid than the ill-fated Triple Alliance can 
be constructed, and it is more than possible that a wide 
divergence of opinion may be revealed on the present 
programme of the N.U.R., for the great existing dis- 
parity of wages would not be lessened even if all were 
to get their demands. The N.U.R. may also find their 
meeting with the craft unions of railway shopmen no 
peaceful prelude to further negotiations with the 
companies. Indeed, it seems likely that inter-union 
differences will come to the fore during the next few 
months on an unprecedented scale. 

* * 7 

Our Irish Correspondent writes: “The proceedings 
of the Boundary Commission are being carried on in 
great secrecy. From the manner in which the official 
reports are worded and from hints which I have received 
from those who are in touch with the sittings, I gather 
that nothing more than ‘rectification’ is being 
attempted. The Commission appears to be going along 
the Border ‘inch by painful inch,’ trying to see if and 
how it can be made to approximate to a straight line, 
and asking the inhabitants of each border parish whether 
they are prepared to agree to this process as it affects 
them. It is hard to see how anything more could be 
expected of the Commissioners in the circumstances, but 
it is rather an anti-climax after all the hard work and 
impressive publications of the North-East Boundary 
Bureau. The Saorstat appears to have lost all interest 
in the Commission, and is not even asking for more 
news about it. Perhaps all sides, except, of course, the 
irrepressible Father O’Flanagan, realize that as elec- 
tioneering material this talk about thirty-two counties 
instead of twenty-six is rather dangerous stuff. But a 
certain amount of grumbling is arising in the 
North, where, of course, the Commission is regarded with 
the gloomiest suspicion ; it is suggested that the official 
reports are giving prominence to meetings held in 
Nationalist areas, and suppressing those held among 
‘ Loyalists ’"—an argument most characteristic of Belfast. 
There is to be a General Election forthwith in the North, 
to strengthen the hands of Government against the 
report of the Commission—whatever it may be! ”’ 
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MR. BALDWIN’S APPEAL. 


R. BALDWIN’S speech in the House of Com- 
M mons on Friday of last week killed Mr. 
Macquisten’s Political Levy Bill and freed the 
Government from what might have proved a serious 
embarrassment. This was in itself a real personal 
triumph. He had to face quite a formidable agitation 
among his followers; indeed it had been thought that 
the Government would have to do something to appease 
it—by promising at least an inquiry, with perhaps a 
strong hint of action later on. But Mr. Baldwin has 
not only killed this particular Bill; he has scotched the 
whole foolish agitation. For though the amendment 
for which the Conservative Party recorded a solid vote 
declared only that “a measure of such far-reaching 
importance should not be introduced as a Private 
Member’s Bill,’’ the appeal which the Party endorsed 
—to abstain, in the name of industrial peace, from any 
provocative act—is one which applies equally to a 
Government measure, and will, moreover, hold good 
indefinitely. Mr. Baldwin has disposed of the question 
for this Parliament at least, and he has done so, not 
only without straining the loyalty of his followers, but 
with the result of immensely strengthening his influence. 
This is an achievement which the adroitest of Prime 
Ministers might envy ; but Mr. Baldwin used no adroit- 
ness; merely some moral courage, good sense, good 
feeling, and an accent of unmistakable sincerity. 

The Prime Minister’s speech deserves to be read in 
a wider context than its bearing (which indeed was not 
very direct) on the question of the political levy. It 
should be read along with his speech at Birmingham on 
the previous day, in which he expressed his concern at 
the signs of an industrial storm and pleaded for a 
“truce of God’ in the world of industry. It is easy to 
dismiss this appeal as a futile commonplace, and easy to 
make game of his manner of presenting it, with his 
fond reminiscences of the charming patriarchal relations 
between masters and men in the old Baldwins, as irrele- 
vant sentimentality. But they are not very discerning 
critics who see no more in it than that. Mr. Baldwin, 
certainly, was preaching a sermon rather than issuing 
a manifesto, and the best of sermons is apt to hover 
_ near the banal ; but sermons are sometimes needed, and 
it does not follow that a good sermon must fall on stony 
ground because so many bad sermons, conveying an 
apparently similar message, achieve nothing, except to 
make that message tedious. 

There was a quality in Mr. Baldwin’s appeal which 
raises it far above the conventional plea for good rela- 
tions between employers and employed. In the first 
place, it was based on a carefully thought-out, a 
studiously fair, arid in our judgment an entirely accurate 
diagnosis of the problem. There was no suggestion that 
strikes are mainly due to the cussedness of the worker, 
or mainly the fault of anyone.at all. There was no 
suggestion that our industrial difficulties would solve 
themselves, or that a benevolent Government would soon 
put everything to rights, if only employers and employed 
would show a little mutual goodwill. The problem, as 
Mr. Baldwin conceives it, is one of the drift of powerful 
impersonal forces, which it is idle to blame and not 
easy for anyone to control. The industrial world has 
been changing very rapidly, and we have not really 
adjusted our minds to the new situation. Great amal- 
gamations of employers and employed (though Mr. 


Baldwin prefers, like William Cobbett, the old English 
words, masters and men) face one another, driven by 
the necessities of their being to pursue self-regarding 
policies, which tend sometimes to be afti-social and 
harsh to individuals. Between these formidable powers, 
matters of dispute constantly arise, which cannot be 
settled by appeal to any accepted principles; and, if 
they go to war with one another, “ God help those who 
stand outside.’’ The responsibility that rests upon the 
leaders of these great forces is “ immense ”’ : “ big men ”’ 
are required, and Mr. Baldwin is plainly doubtful 
whether enough big men are to be found on either side. 
There is a real danger that we may drift, without any 
responsible person willing it, into a “ head-on collision ” 
which might “ directly injure the State.’’ 

What can be done to control this menacing situation ? 
Mr. Baldwin sets before us no impossibly ambitious 
aim. We are moving, he declared amid Labour cheers, 
towards “ the next stage of our industrial civilization,”’ 
but it is beyond our power to settle the form which 
the new order will assume. “ Nothing can check ’’ the 
evolution which is now in process; it must be left to 
shape the future as it may. The task of wise statesman- 
ship is the limited one of steering us safely through the 
transition period. And for this purpose what is neces- 
sary? Goodwill; but not goodwill alone. Mr. Baldwin 
lays his emphasis on the need for a searching and 
unprejudiced examination of the facts of our industrial 
position. Let employers and workers come together, 
“not with a view on the one side to get an increase of 
wages, nor with a view on the other side to get a reduc- 
tion of wages ’’—nor just in order to call each other good 
fellows—“ but to get at the reasons and see where the 
fault lies.’’ Let them put their heads together with 
a sincere desire to discover what can be done to enable 
British industry to overcome the difficulties which beset 
it. This is not a task which the Government can per- 
form, though it may be able to help. It is upon the 
capacity for statesmanship on both sides of industry that 
our fate mainly depends. 

With this end in view Mr. Baldwin makes a pointed 
appeal to employers to lay their cards on the table, and 
to have done with the “ secretiveness in business ’’ which 
breeds so much suspicion. Of the workers and their 
leaders, he asks nothing so specific. He asks only that 
they should abstain from cultivating class-hatred as a 
virtue, that they should face facts, recognize that a 
measure of industrial harmony is essential to prosperity, 
and be ready to respond to and co-operate in attempts 
to help British industry to adjust itself to the trying 
times that lie ahead. 

Will Mr. Baldwin’s appeal fall on deaf ears? We do 
not believe it will. We believe that it will exercise 
some influence even on those who profess to scoff at it. 
Certainly there is no other man who could make such an 
appeal to working men with half so good a prospect of 
being listened to. Mr. Baldwin is the first Prime Mini- 
ster of Britain who has been an employer of labour on 
a considerable scale. He was an employer, as everyone 
admits, even those who dislike the conscientious philan- 
thropist, of the best possible type. Parodoxically, 
perhaps, there is no one who is so readily accepted by 
working men as an impartial mentor on industrial affairs 
as the good employer who is obviously disinterested. 
He knows what he is talking about; he has an under- 
standing and sympathy denied to the lawyer, the politi- 
cian, or the academic man, who is usually put forward 
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as a ‘‘ neutral,’’ but who is felt to be subject to all the 
employer’s class-bias. Thus it has happened, as in the 
case of the Cotton Control Board during the war, that 
the labour side on a joint committee has preferred for 
the capacity of neutral chairman a leading employer to 
any outside man. Mr. Baldwin has this advantage of 
credentials, coupled with his manifest sincerity of char- 
acter and openness of mind. Moreover, he speaks at a 
moment when working men, sated and disillusioned 
with torrents of inflated nonsense, are just in the mood 
to listen to a message of calm good sense. 

The practical implications of Mr. Baldwin’s two 
speeches are, in some respects, obscure. He seemed to 
hint at the summoning of a great Industrial Conference, 
the utility of which may be open to doubt. He mani- 
fested a desire to urge his party along the paths of con- 
structive social reform, but we may be sceptical of his 
power to achieve much in this direction. Of one thing, 
however, we can feel reasonably confident. Mr. Baldwin 
will resist with the utmost determination any foolish 
provocative tendency, which his party may display, 
calculated to embitter social or industrial relations. 
Moreover, in the light of his success last week, it is almost 
certain that he will resist successfully. It is something 
to be assured of this when a Conservative majority is 
in power, and likely, as we believe, to remain in power 
for at least another Parliament. 

We could wish that in other spheres we could feel 
an equal confidence in the Prime Minister’s capacity to 
assert himself. One of the most striking features of 
his speech in the House of Commons was his deliberate 
choice, as an analogy to the gesture which he wished his 
party to make, of Mr. MacDonald’s gesture in suspending 
Singapore. The form in which he cast his appeal added 
point to the parallel. “ We, at any rate,’’ he asked his 
party to declare, “are not going to fire the first shot.’’ 
Are we not “firing the first shot” in the matter of 
Singapore? It is difficult to resist the impression that 
Singapore leaves Mr. Baldwin’s mind uneasy. But here, 
of course, he will not interfere. His whole political 
tradition leads him to support the demands put forward 
in the name of defence by the service departments. He 
is, moreover, too modest a man to take a decided line 
in opposition to expert demands on matters of which 
he does not feel himself a master. 

But he feels at home in the sphere of industrial 
relations. Here he will assert himself. Here, if he fails 
to achieve much positive result, he will at least avert 
gross blunders; and, speaking from the pulpit of Prime 
Minister, with its tremendous sounding-board, he will 
speak words which may really smooth the edges of 
industrial discord. 





SINGAPORE AND JAPAN. 


° |= said Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to the “ Daily 
Herald’’ last Saturday, “the Socialist and 
Labour Press had given as much attention to the 

Geneva Protocol as to the Prince of Wales, there would 

be no need for putting conscientious objectors to jail in 

1950.’’ The Protocol certainly deserves discussion, but it 

is receiving as much as could reasonably be expected, and 

we are not sure that, with a view to averting wars in 

1950, it is not more important to focus attention just now 

on the issue of Singapore. The Government can, indeed, 

be acquitted of any aggressive purpose in the matter, and 
there is nothing menacing at the moment in our relations 
with Japan. But if we read history aright, the origins 





of great wars are to be traced, not entirely to funda- 
mental irreconcilabilities of aim, nor to the unwise 
handling of critical situations, but largely to steps like 
Singapore—things done heedlessly, when the skies are 
clear, with no more sinister motive than that of enabling 
the national diplomacy to speak in new theatres with 
a firmer voice. That, after all, was the genesis of the 
German Navy. 

In the debate last week in the House of Lords, Lord 
Balfour replied to what the “Times’’ calls “the 
grotesque argument ’’ that the scheme is a menace to 
Japan. “Do not let us drag Japan into this matter: 
the idea of a war with Japan is at least as abhorrent in 
this country as it isin Japan.’’ Unhappily, the question 
cannot be discussed without “dragging in Japan.’’ A 
capital ship base in the Far East can be required for no 
other purpose than to meet an opponent similarly 
equipped. The reply to sporadic raiding by light cruisers 
and armed auxiliaries, such as the “Emden” and 
“Wolf,’’ or by large-type submarines, is not capital 
ships, but cruisers and destroyers. The capital ship 
comes into play only when the area it is required to 
dominate is likely to become the theatre of sustained 
operations carried on by the possible enemy with fleets 
capable of contesting seriously the command of the sea. 
Such operations are possible, in the Western Pacific, to 
two foreign Powers alone—the United States and Japan, 
No European Power, since the fall of Tsingtau, pos- 
sesses even a cruiser base in the Far East, with the excep- 
tion of the unimportant French base at Saigon, and the 
ports which suffice for the purely defensive Dutch East 
Indian force. Even the United States is precluded, by 
the Treaty of Washington, from constructing a capital 
ship base nearer than Honolulu. 

When, therefore, Lord Curzon tells us that, “If 
there were war in the Far East, and we did not send a 
fleet to Singapore, or the Far East, the whole of our 
possessions would go, our trade routes would be destroyed, 
and our Dominions reduced to famine,’’ he is either 
thinking of a possible war with Japan, or he contemplates 
a denunciation of the Washington Treaty by the United 
States, or he is talking nonsense. It is difficult, in any 
event, to apply any other term to his picture of the 
Dominions being reduced to famine. The “ Dominions ’”’ 
threatened are, presumably, Australia and New Zealand, 
and they happen to be among the great food-exporting 
countries. Mr. Bruce tells us that the abandonment cf 
the scheme would be regarded as a betrayal of Australia 
by the Empire. His words can have no meaning apart 
from the possibilities of friction latent in the Australian 
immigration laws, and the rather artificial invasion scare 
worked up in that: connection. No Power other than 
Japan can possibly be supposed to threaten the security 
of Australia. The same may be said of Hong Kong and 
of the Straits Settlements themselves. Again and again 
we have been told by advocates of the scheme that its 
necessity lies in the fact that our Far Eastern interests 
are at the mercy of Japan. Commander Bellairs even 
went the length of urging the scheme because, in a 
possible war between the United States and Japan, we 
should be “certain to be on the side of the United 
States ’’ against our former ally—and Singapore might 
be “of very great assistance to the United States in 
defending the Philippines.”’ 

We are thus committed at a moment of great finan- 
cial stringency, at a moment when limitation of 
armaments is the most burning question of foreign policy, 
to spending £11,000,000 on a project of no conceivable 
utility except in the contingency—universally regarded 
as abhorrent—of war with one particular Power, with 
whom we were recently in alliance. And then we are 
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told it is grotesque to “drag in J apan,”’ or to suggest 
that the Japanese have grounds for uneasiness. 

The situation is all the worse because Singapore 1s 
far from an ideal site for a defensive base. Were Aus- 
tralia really threatened with invasion, a base in 
Australia itself would be of infinitely greater value. The 
trade protection argument will not bear examination. 
Against any other opponent than Japan, no capital ship 
base is required. In the event of war with Japan, the 
trade with China—valuable, but not vital—could hardly 
be maintained in any case. The Japanese fleet is fitted 
neither by its character nor by the situation of its bases 
for prolonged cruising in the Indian Ocean. Nor is it 
true to say, with Commander Bellairs, that Singapore 
“ flanks the route along which all our Australian trade 
proceeds.’’ Precise statistics are lacking; but it is 
well known that a very large proportion of that trade 
goes out and comes home vid the Cape of Good Hope or 
vid Panama; the whole of it could do so in case of need. 
Thus the defensive value of Singapore is very restricted ; 
but as a measure preparatory to seizing advanced bases 
and carrying the war into Japanese waters-—as a “ gate- 
way into the Pacific ’’—it is well conceived. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Japanese 
Press, and questions in the Japanese Parliament, reveal 
a genuine and growing uneasiness. Mr. Baldwin’s 
triumphant assertion that no official protest has been 
made is singularly unconvincing. The reticence of 
Japanese official opinion is characteristic and easily to 
be understood. Official protest, unless certain of success, 
could only increase the tension. 

What then are the probable consequences of the 
scheme? It is known to every student of Japanese 
thought that, ever since the appearance of Perry’s squad- 
ron shattered their old isolation, a deep-seated fear of the 
material strength of European Powers has been the 
guiding principle of Japan’s international conduct. A 
distant menace they have disregarded ; the appearance of 
the Westerner at the gates has always aroused their 
liveliest apprehensions. It involved them in war with 
Russia. It led them to regard the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance with an intensity of relief which lends peculiar 
significance to their agreement to exchange it for the 
Four Power Pact. 

It is too much to hope that the development of a new 
menace at Singapore will leave Japanese naval policy 
unaffected. That policy, as we have recently shown, has 
been directed solely to the security of the Japanese seas, 
and the Japanese Fleet is ill suited for distant, offensive 
operations. The natural reply to Singapore would be a 
development of the larger types of cruisers and sub- 
marines, capable of acting far to the South, infesting the 
waters around Singapore itself, and threatening the 
whole line of communications between Singapore and an 
advanced base, or even between Singapore itself and 
Colombo or Aden. The cry for such an extended build- 
ing programme is almost certain to be raised, and it will 
not be easy for the Government to resist. Yet such a 
programme must make infinitely more remote the chances 
of agreed limitation of the minor types; it must imperil 
the quadruple agreement, and even the renewal of the 
limitation treaty as regards capital ships. 

Such a development could hardly fail of reactions on 
our own programme. A capital ship base in the Pacific 
is useless without an ample provision of cruisers and 
destroyers capable of acting with the fleet, and protect- 
ing the communications with an advanced base. Large 
ocean-going cruisers will certainly be required to secure 
the communications between Singapore itself and Europe, 
and to provide escort for ships carrying stores, oil, and 


munitions to the base. A Japanese programme of ocean 
cruisers and large-type submarines would give some real 
point to the alleged menace to our trade routes and 
territories, and call for ample defence to be provided. 
The strain would, unquestionably, be very great. In 
the late war, 120 cruisers, 309 destroyers, and 136 sub- 
marines, together with a crowd of sloops and patrol 
craft, proved barely adequate, with the assistance of the 
Allied fleets, to protect our Atlantic and Mediterranean 
communications. No such force can be kept up in time of 
peace ; but while we may confidently rely on the capacity 
of our dockyards to provide for a great and rapid expan- 
sion in case of need, the nucleus it is necessary to main- 
tain will obviously depend on our commitments. If it is 
proposed not merely to provide for the security of the 
Atlantic approaches against the possible attack of any 
European Power, but also for carrying the main strength 
of our fleet into the Pacific and guarding the communi- 
cations with a base 12,000 miles away, we may be sure 
that a call for the expansion of our cruiser force will 
not be long in coming. In that event, the ultimate 
cost of Singapore, direct and indirect, is much more 
likely to be £50,000,000 than £11,000,000. 

But it is not the money cost of Singapore that really 
matters. The deplorable thing is that we are going out 
of our way to provoke a menace which does not now exist. 
As matters stand, neither the British Empire nor Japan 
threatens the vital interests of the other. Without a 
capital-ship base at Singapore, we cannot strike at Japan ; 
with her present armaments, Japan cannot strike at 
Australia. This solid guarantee of peace is supple- 
mented by the Washington Agreement, and the tradi- 
tional friendship between Britain and Japan, to which 
Japan has always been conspicuously loyal. But in 
order vaguely to increase our prestige in the Far East, 
we propose to constitute ourselves a potential menace 
to Japan, the whole atmosphere is to be changed, and a 
new competition in armaments is likely to be started. 
With the grave issues raised by the White Australia 
policy looming in the background, it should not require 


much imagination to discern where this drift of tendency 
will land us. 





PRESIDENT COOLIDGE SUCCEEDS 
HIMSELF. 


(From a CoRRESPONDENT.) 
A N American Presidential Inauguration is of most 


interest when it marks the passing of authority 
from one party to another, and when the incom- 
ing President is escorted in his carriage to the Capitol 
by an outgoing President who was a defeated candidate 
for re-election, just as the triumph of a Roman general 
was wont to be graced by the presence of a conquered 
chieftain. This year’s ceremony has lacked any such 
piquant accessory. The same party remains in control 
of Federal affairs, and the same Chief Executive is at 
the head of the Government. There were no new policies 
to announce in the allocution that followed the swearing- 
in. Mr. Coolidge is the last man to import anything 
sensational into an ordinary situation, and his inaugural 
address consisted of the optimistic platitudes that every- 
one expected from him. In the whole history of American 
politics only two or three inaugural addresses have been 
at all memorable, and that of 1925 will not rank among 
these rare exceptions. 
Yet the occasion, if not the address, has no little 
significance. For the next four years Mr. Coolidge will 
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be President of the United States in his own right. 
In August, 1923, he entered the White House as a sort 
of caretaker, in virtue of the provision of the Constitu- 
tion which fills a vacancy resulting from a President’s 
death by promoting to the supreme office a Vice- 
President who, in nine cases out of ten, would never 
have had the least chance of being elected to the Presi- 
dency. Indeed, up to the very moment when he was 
unexpectedly called to go up higher, Mr. Coolidge had 
made so little impression at Washington that the leaders 
of his own party had decided to put forward some other 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency at the convention of 
1924, instead of proposing him for re-election. When 
Mr. Harding’s death made him President, no one 
anticipated that, before twelve months had passed, Mr. 
Coolidge would have established himself in so strong a 
position as to become virtually certain of the next 
Presidential nomination. Yet at the Republican con- 
vention in June, 1924, he was chosen as the party’s 
candidate by an overwhelming majority on the first 
ballot, and at the polls in the following November this 
choice was ratified by the electorate by a vote (according 
to the revised official returns) of 15,718,789, as against 
8,378,962 votes for Mr. Davis, the Democrat, and 
4,822,319 for Senator La Follette, the Progressive—a 
majority, that is to say, of 2,517,508 over his two prin- 
cipal opponents. While this is not as sweeping a victory 
as Mr. Harding’s majority of 5,630,229 over all 
opponents in 1920, it is enough to assure Mr. Coolidge 
that his Presidency is ‘“‘ what the public wants,’’ and to 
justify him in going ahead with his policies in full con- 
fidence of popular support. 

What these policies are, in relation to domestic 
affairs, cannot be in any doubt. It was no surprise to 
find the President pledging himself in his inaugural 
address to maintain the Constitution, the Courts, and 
the rights of private property, and emphasizing the 
necessity of import tariffs, immigration restriction, and 
a programme of national economy that would bring with 
it comprehensive tax reductions. He declared himself 
against any meddling with the transport systems of the 
United States, as they were now able to meet all require- 
ments, and he served notice on the farmers of the Middle 
West that they will look to him in vain for any help in 
securing the bonanza of any form of special legislation 
in their interests, for, in his opinion, the price of cereals 
indicates that the deliverance of agriculture is at hand. 
His peroration, holding up the United States as “an 
example of tranquillity at home and the patron of 
tranquillity abroad,’’ was an utterance of the authentic 
Coolidge, than whom there can be no more convinced 
believer in the expediency of leaving well alone. 

It is in regard to foreign affairs that the continuity 
of American policy is most likely to be broken. It is 
true that the inaugural address makes no suggestion of 
any change. Mr. Coolidge repeats Mr. Harding’s plea 
for participation in the Hague World Court, and his 
silence as to joining the League of Nations and as to the 
cancellation of war debts undoubtedly signifies his 
endorsement of his predecessor’s attitude to these ques- 
tions also. But Mr. Hughes’s resignation of the 
Secretaryship of State, and the appointment of Mr. 
Kellogg to that office, synchronizing as they do with 
Senator Borah’s succession to the late Senator Lodge as 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate, are bound to have a far-reaching effect. 
Whether a President or his Secretary of State shall 


exercise the greater control over American foreign . 


policies is apt to depend largely on the personalities and 
the strength of character of the men themselves. Mr. 


Wilson settled the most serious international questions 
without regard to the opinions of his Secretary of State, 
whom he treated as scarcely more than a clerk. On one 
occasion at the Paris Conference the Secretary was under 
the humiliating necessity of asking Chinese delegates 
for information of the President’s decision on a certain 
point. Mr. Harding, on the other hand, called to the 
office one of the most influential leaders of the Republi- 
can Party, whose capacity for dealing with big and com- 
plicated problems he recognized as superior to his own. 
Accordingly, he gave Mr. Hughes practically a free hand. 
On Mr. Harding’s death it would have been impossible 
for a new and inexperienced President, entering the 
White House as Mr. Harding’s legatee, to attempt, if 
he had wisbed to do so, any impairment of the authority 
exercised by the Secretary of State in the determination 
of foreign policies. 

The voluntary withdrawal of Mr. Hughes from the 
Cabinet has now given Mr. Coolidge an opportunity of 
recovering the Presidential ascendancy. Mr. Kellogg, 
highly creditable as have been his services at the London 
Embassy, comes to the State Department without any 
such reputation or influence as Mr. Hughes brought 
with him four years ago. He carries no weight in 
American public affairs, and no President need fear that 
any popular resentment would be provoked by restricting 
his sphere to the performance of routine duties. His 
recent close acquaintance with European matters will 
make him, no doubt, an especially useful person to have 
at hand for consultation, but the moulding of a policy 
will be Mr. Coolidge’s work and not Mr. Kellogg’s. At 
this point there must be taken into account another and 
most important factor. Mr. Coolidge is on conspicuously 
friendly terms with Senator Borah, whom he was anxious 
to secure as his “ running mate ’’ at last year’s election, 
and for whose judgment he entertains a much greater 
respect than for that of most members of his “ official 
family.’’ A good understanding with the Chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations will help the Presi- 
dent immensely with the Senate, whose co-operation is 
constitutionally essential in the transactions of the 
American Government with foreign Powers. 

But a Coolidge-Borah entente will mean a great deal 
more than this. Mr. Borah’s whole outlook on the world 
is radically different from Mr. Hughes’s. Though he, 
too, is a lawyer by profession, he has nothing of the 
narrowly legalistic, not to say pedantic, temperament 
that has made itself so prominent throughout Mr. 
Hughes’s official career. By no means inferior to Mr. 
Hughes in mental grasp, and equally alert to recognize 
the connection between means and ends, he is at the same 
time moved by humanitarian ideals, from which Mr. 
Hughes has derived little inspiration. The Washington 
Conference of 1921 was associated with the names of 
Mr. Harding and Mr. Hughes, but its true begetter was 
Mr. Borah. Not only did the initiative come from him, 
but it was his persistence in pressing for such a confer- 
ence that finally compelled a reluctant Administration 
to summon it. We may now expect to see Mr. Borah’s 
influence at the White House give a new impetus to the 
project of convening another international conference 
to deal with questions outside the circumscribed range 
of the Washington Conference of 1921. A move in this 
direction will, of course, be an expansion of recent 
American policy rather than a departure from it. But 
in another matter the policies recently followed may suffer 
a reversal. Mr. Hughes has inflexibly opposed American 
recognition of the Soviet Government, while Mr. Borah 
has ardently advocated it. Nothing can be more certain 
than that the Senator will take advantage of his access to 
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Mr. Coolidge’s mind in an endeavour to bring the Presi- 
dent round to his own convictions on this subject, for 
to Mr. Borah the recognition of Russia is the first and 
most urgent step toward the rehabilitation of Europe. 
There is no reason to expect that after two or three con- 
versations at White House breakfasts there will be a 
sensational announcement of Mr. Coolidge’s conversion. 
But it will not be surprising if, within a few months, the 
United States Government sends a commission to Russia, 
ostensibly in search of trustworthy information on the 
political and economic situation there, but in reality to 
find a way of changing the national policy without loss 
of “ face.’’ 





“THE HUMAN NOTE.” 
(By our PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 


R. BALDWIN’S regret, expressed last week, 
that it was becoming the habit of the House 
of Commons to make Friday the most interest- 

ing day of the week, must be re-echoed by all who 
contribute to the weekly reviews, as a considerable time 
has to elapse before description or criticism is published. 
Friday the 6th was so sensational in its effects that it is 
impossible to neglect it, more especially as its shadow 
has dominated the whole of the subsequent days. A 
speech of Mr. Baldwin, animated either with whole- 
hearted simplicity or with an astuteness rarely equalled, 
suddenly healed a fierce and growing breach among his 
own ranks, swept into enthusiasm the most sentimental 
assembly in the most sentimental nation in the world, 
left the few unsentimental Scots struggling in vain 
with violence of language against the heavy treacle of 
their more numerous English Labour colleagues, and, 
for the first time, assured the Prime Minister’s supreme 
dominance in his own party. 

Yet it was done with simplicity, with none of the 
outward arts of oratory, and by the creation of an atmo- 
sphere rather than the promise of policy. Mr. Baldwin 
is probably the most popular and the worst speaker of the 
Prime Ministers of the last thirty years. In delivering 
his utterance, he moved uneasily and awkwardly behind 
the box, frequently tweaking his nose or brushing 
his hand across his mouth, and spoke in a low and 
often scarcely audible voice, of a kind calculated to cause 
despair to the elocutionist. Yet when he sat down he 
was received with tumultuous cheers greater than almost 
any I have ever heard in Parliament. If the second part 
of his speech had been the first, this result would have 
been impossible. He had no peroration to work up men’s 
minds, and he concluded with the most lamentable 
petition that ever crept into the Book of Common Prayer 
—‘‘ Give peace in our time, O Lord.’’ But he began to 
take hold of the House when he described ‘‘ the peculiar 
circumstances of my own life ’’—an old family business ; 
an old good tradition; now being crushed to pieces 
between the organized hordes of capital and labour, 
manipulated from outside, against which there is 
no appeal. Gradually he built up the vision of this 
archaic Paradise, where he had known every man from 
childhood, talked about the troubles at home and their 
wives ; a place where strikes and lockouts were unknown, 
where ‘‘ nobody got the sack,’’ where grandfathers, 
fathers, and sons all worked together in harmony ; where, 
finally—and this was the oratorical climax—‘‘ a large 
number of old gentlemen used to spend the day sitting on 
the handles of their wheelbarrows and smoking their 
pipes.’”” The vision of that Arcadia made even strong 
reporters weep in the gallery, and from that moment 
Mr. Baldwin held the House in the hollow of his hand. 
Then when he chivalrously declared that although he 
had a majority by which he could do anything he liked, 
he was not going to fire the first shot, even although such 
a policy meant the charge of abandonment of principle 
(for Mr. Baldwin and all his colleagues have consistently 
voted against the Liberal Bill of 1913 and for the modi- 
fication of the political levy, which he was opposing), the 


trades unionists were filled with a new affection. 
Captain Benn threw the Liberal Party into his arms. 
The dark and still defiant Tory Die-hards, at a hastily 
convened meeting, realized that their spirited attack on 
trades-union politics, which had been elaborated for 
months, could not survive in such an atmosphere, and 
hastily withdrew their Bill. It was a great personal 
triumph of what the more cynical termed ‘‘ sob-stuff,’’ 
but others, following Mr. J. H. Thomas, termed ‘‘ the 
human note ’’ by which he asserted he would ‘‘ burst 
them up.”’ 

And this human note has been carried on from 
day to day. 

The Chairman of Committees had suspended Mr. 
Kirkwood, perhaps somewhat hastily, on the previous 
afternoon, at the very commencement of those guttural 
ejaculations in unintelligible tongue with which that very 
popular Clydeside Socialist is accustomed to encourage 
the oratory of any of his opponents. The only defence 
that was made, or could be made, for him, was that on 
this occasion he had got pounced upon before he had 
really started, and that he probably ought to have been 
suspended on most of the days on which considerable 
speeches were made in conflict with his own conjectural 
views. The Labour members walked out. A vote of 
censure on the chairman was hastily put down. Per- 
petual obstruction was threatened. And there seemed 
every prospect this week of universal bitterness and 
confusion. But the atmosphere created on Friday passed 
on over the week-end. On Monday, Mr. Hope had found 
a very special reason why this special suspension should 
have been undertaken, namely, that every sentence 
uttered by Mr. Austen Chamberlain on Foreign Affairs 
was of such vital importance to the future of Europe 
that if he was flustered by one interruption he might 
slip into indiscretion. Mr. MacDonald and the Prime 
Minister billed and cooed at each other across the box. 
There are to be no apologies, no reproaches, end no 
censures. And if removal of suspension involved the 
same ceremony as the introduction of a new member, 
one would expect the defiant David to walk up the floor 
of the House with, as sponsors, the present and the late 
Prime Ministers, amid applause from every ccrner of it. 

The only group who refuse at present to accept these 
rather cloying mutual affections are the gentlemen from 
Glasgow. They are realists who deal with things and 
not words. They refuse to believe that pleasant phrases 
can solve social discontent. Most of them have either 
been in prison during the war or in the Glasgow City 
Council. There are forces arising against them in their 
own dismal habitat which are by no means content that 
silence and composure should be the only news heard of 
the representatives of so dolorous a region from the far- 
away centre of British Government. So that in the 
unemployment debate on Monday we had many wild 
and whirling words reported from Mr. George Buchanan 
and others, which read alarmingly in the newspapers, but 
which were received by the whole House, not with anger, 
but as if a child had started screaming in a church. 
When one recalled the fierce and waspish and heated 
discussions of last summer on this subject, which never 
failed to produce recrimination and personal attack, one 
was astonished at the Sabbatical atmosphere. A listless 
and often more than half-empty House listened while the 
speakers of six months ago mumbled out the platitudes 
which so short a while since excited so many challenges 
and cheers. The attack on the Government circular 
ejecting a number of persons from uncovenanted benefit, 
issued by the present Minister of Labour, withered up 
and vanished before the revelation that this was merely 
advancing by slow steps to the condition next October 
of Mr. Tom Shaw’s and the Labour Party’s official 
Insurance Act, after which no uncovenanted benefit will 
be legal at all. Wrath in consequence, whether vocally 
expressed or otherwise, was directed against the deplor- 
able Shaw, who was responsible for this unwelcome 
position—which, apparently, had not been noticed when, 
at the end of last session, Labour was boasting of its 
great Insurance Act. And all that Mr. Shaw could do, 
obviously disconcerted by the cold draught from behind 
him, was to plead, and plead, and plead again, in a kind 
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of ad misericordiam desperation, that the Government 
should bring in a one-clause Bill to undo the mischief 
which ‘he himself had accomplished only a few months 
ago. Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland and his very efficient and 
popular Under-Secretary, Mr. Betterton, had no diffi- 
culty in smashing the statistics and disproving the 
allegations made by the Opposition. And the Labour 
Party came out of the debate more battered and baffled 
than from almost any controversy of this session. The 
Minister of Labour, indeed, almost made a great success 
of his speech, and only failed to do so by being too 
lengthy, by lecturing on the causes of unemployment in 
general without any revelation of any policy for any 
mitigation, and by the too frequent use perhaps of the 
first person, which may have appeared distressing to the 
fastidious. The debate roamed in desultory fashion over 
the widest possible area. Major Cadogan made a speech 
in every way admirable in an appeal for dealing with 
the boys and girls; Miss Wilkinson, in a disastrous 
voice, denounced the driving of women into domestic 
service, evidently in reply to Miss Bondfield’s recent 
utterances outside. Mr. Lansbury, somewhat sensation- 
ally, urged the cutting off of benefit from the young men 
between eighteen and twenty-five and then thrusting 
them into land colonies, animated still, in spite of 
repeated failure, by the belief that the unemployed city- 
bred population have not only a fierce land hunger, but 
also the capacity to turn stones into bread. Lady Astor 
maintained her customary series of interruptions, which, 
if only they could have been linked together, would have 
made a substantial speech. Sir John Simon, in a speech 
all the more excellent because strictly limited in time, cut 
clean through the “ slush and mud ’’ associated with this 
controversy, in demanding that the Insurance Act should 
be restored to its condition of an actuarially sound 
insurance scheme, and that other measures should be 
introduced by the Government to deal with the hardships 
of unemployment outside. But on any conception of any 
such “ other measures ’’ the Government was silent. 

So a policy seems emerging out of the election; 
kindness and generosity towards those who were beaten, 
legislation limited to a minimum lest controversy should 
arise, with attempts, such as that which has broken 
down in agriculture, to get ideas for reforms provided 
by combinations and conferences outside Parliament, 
for Ministers whose ideas are not perhaps distin- 
guished by clarity of thought or energy of action; and 
the years peacefully slipping by with a Tory majority 
assured for five of them or for ten, because they will 
allow the other two parties continually to grow angrier 
with each other, instead of promoting anything which 
will make anyone angry with themselves. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


F EW speeches delivered in recent years have been so 





much discussed and so generally praised as that 

with which Mr. Baldwin torpedoed the long- 
promised attack on the political levy of the trade unions, 
It adds one more illustration of the remarkable capacity 
of the Prime Minister for subordinating ‘his opinions to 
policy, for only a year ago when in Opposition he voted 
in favour of the proposal which he vetoed last week as 
head of the Government. There has been much comment 
on the similarity of the speech to one delivered a short 
time ago by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, the Prime Minister’s 
cousin, to the Federation of British Industries. In 
calling off the hounds from what had long been antici- 
pated as the most attractive sport of the season, Mr. 
Baldwin has undoubtedly taken a risk. The hounds 
obeyed, but they obeyed with an ominous silence, for 
they not unnaturally assumed that if ever they were out 
for “a kill’’ this was the occasion. The speech, which 
has been welcomed by the Liberals and well received by 


Labour, cannot be left as a mere appeal to sentiment. 
Taken in conjunction with the speech in much the 
same terms made by the Premier the night before at 
Birmingham, it must be assumed that Mr. Baldwin 
contemplates some action which will attempt to give 
effect to that new spirit in industrial relationship for 
which he appealed. But he will not, I fear, find much 
support from his Die-Hards on the one side or from Mr. 
Wheatley’s followers on the other. Both are out for 
“the kill,’’ and they are not likely to be restrained by 
the consideration that they may kill British industry in 


the process. 
* * * 


The Kirkwood incident ended with a judicious 
sponging which was the most generally creditable thing 
in the affair. I found in no quarter any disposition to 
defend either Mr. Kirkwood or Mr. Hope. The per- 
petual interruptions of the former are a nuisance that 
needs checking. Personally, Mr. Kirkwood is a likeable 
man, and the House is not indisposed to give him a fair 
amount of rope, but his appetite grows with what it 
feeds on, and his interjections are often merely irrelevant 
and pointless. Nor have they the wit that used to make 
the interruptions of Mr. “Jerry’’ McVeagh such a 
delight in the latter days of the Irish Party in the House. 
On the other hand it is universally agreed that on this 
occasion Mr. Hope’s action was inexcusably precipitate 
and drastic. When one recalls such a scene as that 
during the passing of the Parliament Act in which Lord 
Hugh Cecil and other kindred spirits howled like mad 
dervishes at Mr. Asquith for half an hour and compelled 
him to sit down, and remembers that on that occasion 
no brawler was suspended, or, as far as my memory 
serves me, even threatened with suspension, it is impos- 
sible to justify such hasty and ill-considered action as 
that of Mr. Hope on the present occasion. Mr. 
MacDonald’s decision undoubtedly prevented a very 
humiliating scene. May we hope that he and his 
colleagues will win the further gratitude of the House 
by repressing in some degree the irrepressible Mr. 
Kirkwood ? 


* * * 

There was a good deal of excellent sense in 
Mr. George Lansbury’s contribution to the debate on 
unemployment. He is concerned especially at the 
problem in relation to the effect of the relief system upon 
the younger generation, and suggested that work on the 
land should be provided on a scale that would absorb 
a large proportion of this idle or semi-idle power. If a 
practicable scheme in that direction is possible—and it 
ought to be possible—there should be no delay in putting 
it into execution ; but it is fair to remind Mr. Lansbury 
that there are other channels into which labour, and 
especially the labour of young men, should flow, but 
which are arbitrarily closed by the corporate action of 
Labour. I have just seen the returns of labour employed 
in the building trade, which show that in the past 
eighteen months the total number of men employed in 
that industry has declined by something like one hundred 
thousand. If the comparison were made with the figures 
at the beginning of the century the decrease would be 
found to be not far short of half. I understand that the 
recent decline is largely due to the emigration of many 
of the workmen, which has considerably developed since 
the war in this as in the engineering trade. Many of the 
men are working in the North of France, but the magnet 
that draws most of them is the high wages that prevail 
on the other side of the Atlantic. But the point that, 
in the circumstances, Mr. Lansbury ought to face is the 
absurdity of a trade which is undergoing this alarming 
drain refusing to replenish its resources at a time when 
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more houses are the most urgent public need and when 
the unemployment of hundreds of thousands of young 
men is a matter of the gravest public concern. Let us 
find work for them on the land by all means. But why 
should they not be permitted also to find work in build- 
ing houses? And why should Mr. Lansbury hesitate to 
tell the Unions that their dog-in-the-manger policy is one 
of the causes of unemployment as well as of the con- 
tinuance of the housing famine among the poor? 
* * *” 

Mr. H. A. L. Fisher’s criticism of the American 
universities on the ground that they lack “ intellectual 
thoroughness ’’ has not unnaturally provoked retaliation. 
An American student at Oxford has, in the pages of 
“The Isis,’’ denounced that seat of learning as blighted 
by the twin diseases of dullness and persiflage, and the 
‘‘ New York Times ’”’ has recently taken up the attack on 
behalf of the Rhodes scholars, who seem to find Oxford, 
with its “light-hearted paradox of airy impertinence 
and inconsequence,’’ hard toendure. “‘ Rhodes scholars,’’ 
we are told, ‘‘ have noted definite stages in a deepening 
mood of gloom. It begins with a conviction that all 
Englishmen are impossible and with an impulse to fore- 
gather only with Scots. In turn these wear out, and 
the only recourse is to Irishmen. Eventually the Celtic 
fringe loses its power to charm and console. Then the 
escape is to France, where perchance fellow-Americans 
may be encountered at study and at play in the Latin 
Quarter. When this crisis comes the Christmas or Easter 
Vac. is generally at hand, with its eight weeks’ respite. 
On the return to Oxford, the English undergraduate has 
again become temporarily endurable.’’ If this is a true 
picture, we can only regret so poor a harvest of result 
from Rhodes’s romantic scheme for bringing the best of 
the youthful intellect of the two countries together. But 
this temperamental clash has no bearing on the point 
which Mr. Fisher raised, and in regard to that the 
“New York Times” frankly admits that the criticism 
was just. ‘“ Our universities lack intellectual thorough- 
ness,’’ it says, “ and the best of them are painfully aware 
of it.”’ 

* * * 

The fall in the price of Australian wool by some 
25 per cent. has added to the perplexities of the woollen 
industry, which, like most of our staple trades, is passing 
through a difficult time. Not the least of its troubles is 
that it has not the mechanism which exists in the cotton 
trade for the application of universal short time. In 
Lancashire a short-time agreement between the 
employers’ and the men’s federations, based on the con- 
dition of the trade, comes into universal operation, and 
in doing so automatically solves the problem of the fair 
distribution of the available orders. But the woollen 
trade is much more complicated than the cotton trade, 
and has hitherto been unable to apply the policy which 
serves Lancashire so well. A serious attempt is, however, 
now being made to overcome the difficulties and to regu- 
larize short time throughout the trade, with what 
prospect of success is not yet apparent. 

* * * 


The Government have very sensibly decided to accept 
the free vote of the House of Commons on Friday as the 
final word of Parliament in regard to the application of 
Summer Time. If, as seems tolerably certain, the vote 
is favourable, the question will cease to be a hardy 
annual, and daylight saving will henceforth begin with 
April and end at the beginning of October, without 
further Parliamentary controversy. It is time that the 
controversy was closed. The arguments against putting 
the clock forward in summer are not trivial, but they 
are overwhelmingly outweighed by the enormous advan- 
tages that accrue to the public. Broadly speaking, the 
only objection that has reality in it is that of the agricul- 
turist, especially the dairy farmer. It is hard on the 
cowman to be plunged back into the dark mornings when 
April comes in, but the gain to the whole urban com- 
munity from the long bright evenings is incalculable. 
On the principle of ‘‘ the greatest good of the greatest 
number,’ there was never a case more completely 
established than that for the permanent adoption of 
summer time. A. G. G. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


LIBERALISM AND THE L.C.C. 

Sir,—The best way in which to face defeat is by a 
cheerful confidence in the future; but in the Liberal Party 
this has often been overdone. It would be shirking respon- 
sibility if Liberals failed to realize that the figures of the 
recent L.C.C. election should not encourage artificial 
optimism. These sound the death-knell of the old Progres- 
sive Party, the supporters of which forced the formation of 
the London County Council, and dominated its chambers 
for the first eighteen years of its existence. But as well 
they shake the foundations of London Liberalism to the 
very core. Comparable figures in the last two County 
Council elections are :— 

1922. 1925 





Municipal Reform (Cons.) 82 Municipal Reform ... cess 
Progressive (Lib.) ... ... 25 Progressive .. - a 
Labour ne _ . 17 Labour see on <> OD 


We now have to face this situation. The great Pro- 
gressive Party, once the rallying point of the Londen 
Radical movement, is now reduced to six. The Labour 
Party has, for the first time, become the official Opposition 
in the Council, and in spite of the fact that its poll since 
1919 has increased by 146 per cent.—by the defeat of nine- 
teen Progressive candidates, the Tory majority on the 
Council has been strengthened by one vote. 

The unfortunate rout of the Progressives is as much due 
to their own conduct as it is to circumstances which are 
beyond their control. By compromising with Municipal 
Reformers, and by permitting pacts in previous elections, 
they lost the tradition of the old Progressive Party, and 
so failed to inspire the confidence of London Liberals, who 
simply stood aside to watch them die. But it is significant 
of the state of London Liberalism that only forty seats were 
fought by Progressives, and not a single independent Liberal 
took the field with a policy of his own. A party which does 
not attack politics with the energy and sincerity to want 
to apply its mission of social reform to local affairs is in 
a condition sufficiently unhealthy to make it very unlikely 
that it will attract the votes of working men. 

There are some people who argue that the attitude of 
the Municipal Reform Party is the same as the attitude of 
the old Progressives. It is not so many years ago since 
Mr. Asquith and Lord Rosebery were attacking the isolation 
of the City of London in support of the Progressive Party. 
The Municipal Reform Party is content to leave the City 
of London as it is. No one believes that the hundred Con- 
servatives who signed the programme of the MHousing 
League intend to insist upon the Council carrying out that 
programme. To set up again a Works Department to help 
in the tackling of the housing problems, is beyond their 
most benign visions of social reform. They abhor muni- 
cipal service, and problems of electricity, gas, markets, and 
traffic are shelved upon any excuses, in order that the 
arguments for municipal supply may be avoided. To keep 
down the rates is the sole declered object of Municipal 
Reform, while the aim of the Progressive Party was to force 
a fairer method of rating, combined with a permanent 
system of betterment. When Progressives allied themselves 
with Municipal Reformers they were betraying their 
colours to the enemy, and London Liberalism has been the 
sufferer. 

If we look in the history of the London County Council 
we find that Municipal Reform has obtained its majorities, 
not because of its constructive policy, but by appealing to 
the public’s sense of panic. In spite of the history of the 
old Progressive Party, who were clever enough to avoid 
anything but the very smallest increase in rates, those who 
pay rates are led to believe that the rates are bound to go 
up when the Municipal Reformers leave office. With a 
big section of the public sensitive to burdensome rates, the 
appearance in reality of the Bolshevist on the front Opposi- 
tion bench of the Council will be a great weapon in the hand 
of a party notoriously unscrupulous in its choice of tactics. 

Yet all the Labour Party has done is to usurp the 
birthright of the Progressives under John Benn and John 
Burns, and to add to it a more vociferous, less cultured, and 
more empty-headed left wing. If ever it should come into 
power on the Council, it can do no more than fight the 
battles of Sir John Benn over again. 
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But its chances of a majority, unless it modifies its 
utterances and puts clearly in the forefront of its pro- 
gramme such practical reforms as it intends to carry out 
immediately it comes into power, are very slender. The 
polls at local elections are notoriously small, and the most 
regular voters are those who do not want the rates to 
increase. The more alarmingly big Labour grows, the more 
frightened ratepayers will the Tory panic-mongers be able to 
drive to the poll. The remainder of the voters are persons 
sincerely interested in politics, or badly in need of social 
welfare schemes. It seems that any party hoping for a 
progressive majority, under whatever name, must enlist the 
aid of the interested politician, and avoid being sufficiently 
foolish in public as to alarm Mr. Baldwin’s “ plain man ”’ 
into taking the trouble to vote against him. The growth of 
Labour does not indicate an increased hope of a forward 
majority with the present state of political feeling in the 
L.C.C. electorate. 

There must be a County Council election in 1928. Mr. 
Baldwin’s Government may last for over a year after that 
date. It was proved by tho last General Election that, 
without an intimate knowledge of local affairs, no London 
Liberal candidate stands much chance of return, save in 
very special circumstances. The kind of candidate who 
cannot bother to take much interest in local conditions may, 
in most cases, be regarded as the kind of man who is not 
likely to revive a party that is daily being described by the 
millionaire Press as already dead. It is the aim of Liberal- 
ism to find a candidate for every constituency in the next 
General Election. In the three years before 1928 London 
Liberalism will do equally well to take the same care to 
put candidates in each constituency for the County Council 
election. If London Liberalism turns tail and fails to enter 
the battle, it may go the way of Glasgow Liberalism, by 


failing to establish contact with the people whom it desires 
to represent.—Yours, &c., 
R. G. RAaNpDALt. 
171, Fulham Road, 8.W.3. 


JOHN BRIGHT AND THE PEERAGE. 

Str,—Mr. Herbert G. Wood begins his interesting 
article on Joseph Rowntree by quoting what John Bright 
said ‘“‘ when he was offered a peerage.’’ Who was the Prime 
Minister who is imagined by Mr. Wood to have had the 
temerity to offer a peerage to John Bright, and where did 
Mr. Wood pick up this extraordinary myth? It was in his 
first speech to his constituents after taking office in 1868 
that John Bright used the phrase referred to (December 21st, 
1868) :— 


‘*T have not aspired at any time of my life to the rank 
of a Privy Councillor, nor to the dignity of a Cabinet 
office. I should have preferred much to have remained in 
the common rank of simple citizenship in which heretofore 
I have lived. There is a charming story contained in a 
single verse of the Old Testament, which has often struck 
me as being one of great beauty. Many of you recollect 
that the prophet, in journeying to and fro, was very hos- 
itably entertained by what is termed in the Bible a 
Shunamite woman. In return for her hospitality he wished 
to make her some amends, and he called her to him and 
asked her what there was he could do for her. ‘ Shall I 
7 i for thee to the King.’ he said, ‘ or to the captain of 
the host?’ Now it has always appeared to me to be a 
great answer that the Shunamite woman returned. She 
replied, ‘I dwell among mine own people.’ When the 
question was put to me whether I would step into the 
— in which I now find myseli, the answer from my 
eart was the same—I wish to dwell among mine owi 
people.” 
—Yours, &c., 


R. H. M. 
Folkestone. 


March 9th, 1925. 


PAUL 


By tHe Avursor or “ By An Unknown Discirte.’’ 


CuapTer I. (continued).* 


Porch, and Gamaliel had asked no more, but 

had spoken of the pine forest. Had he seen 
something in Paul’s mind of which he was not conscious 
himself? If he had, he had not mentioned it again, but 
= they were nearly at the end of the Cloister he had 
said : 

“You must know a great deal about the Gentiles. 
I hear from all sides that your work is very successful.’’ 

“In a way it is,’ Paul replied. “A number of 
Greeks in Tarsus attend the synagogue. In a sense they 
belong to us. But it is hard for a Gentile to become a 
real son of Abraham.”’ 

“The ceremonial Law again? But surely their 
acceptance of the one and Only God is the chief thing? ”’ 
said Gamaliel. 

“Tt is not enough to overthrow their idols. If 
they are to be saved they must accept the Law,’’ Paul 
said. 

“ Are they worse than other men? ’’ Gamaliel asked. 

“ Worse? ’’ Paul had cried. “ Their vice is shame- 
less. How can men hope for eternal life when they so 
vilely abuse the life they have? It makes me despair of 
any man’s salvation.” 

‘« But that is to despair of God’s love,’’ said Gama- 


A T that moment they had struck into the Royal 


liel. 

“ There is God’s anger, too,’’ Paul had replied, and 
again Gamaliel had looked at him in that odd way, 
but he had not spoken, for they were leaving the Temple, 
and the steps down and then up the steep ravine made 
the old man breathless. Afterwards, walking one after 
the other on the narrow path raised for the purified 
above the defilements of the street, there was no chance 
for conversation. But when they came to the house 





* The first part of Chapter I. appeared in THE NATION of March 7th 


Paul remembered how Gamaliel had paused at the door 
of his courtyard and looked back, past the narrow street 
where the sun shone on one side of the marble walls, 
to the white and gold beauty of the Temple, and the 
Towers, standing out against the hills beyond. 

“ See how beautiful it all is,’ he had said. “ And 
it was made by man. Do you think that God has not 
skill greater than any of his creatures? Nothing can 
justify us before him, but is he not our Father, and are 
we not the work of his hands? ”’ 

If Paul shut his eyes the whole picture at once 
reproduced itself. The very stones in the street, worn 
smooth by man’s footsteps, and the sound of Gamaliel’s 
kind old voice were real again. 

And he remembered how he had answered: 

“Tt is only the recluse who can believe in the good- 
ness of man. You live apart from the world. You do 
not realize men’s beastliness, or you would know how 
desperate is their need of salvation.”’ 

And Gamaliel had replied : 

‘Tf I am ignorant, God knows. And he has told 
us that he will forgive.’’ 

Paul could still hear the harsh tones of his own voice 
as he answered: 

“ God has also said ‘ The soul that sins shall die.’ ’’ 

Had Gamaliel thought him hard? It was not hard- 
ness. It was fear. How could he not fear, seeing tkat 
the most of men, in spite of all efforts to warn them, lived 
heedless of death, abandoning themselves to devils? 
‘What hope or freedom was there then, when even those 
you loved might be bound to a land desolate of joy, 
there, if God willed, to be shut up in prison for ever or 
allowed to exist possessing only the faint shadow of their 
old energy and vividness? God had not then given men 
the revelation which had brought certainty and hope. 
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They had walked slowly across the courtyard. And 
Gamaliel had spoken of the influence which the Jews 
were getting all over the world, and Paul had said that it 
might mean that God had decreed the conversion of the 
Empire to Judaism. 

‘It may be so if we are worthy of it,’’ Gamaliel 
had replied. ‘‘ It is a great honour to be allowed to 
proclaim the one and only spiritual God and his holy 
Law, but I fear,’’ and he shook his head, ‘‘ I fear that 
some of us forget the message and use our influence to 
get wealth. If we do that we shall find that the Romans 
and Cesar will be our enemies.”’ 

And then Paul had suddenly remembered his father. 

‘‘We cannot help getting wealth,’’ he shad said. 
‘We work so much harder than the Gentiles. In a 
foreign country there is more time to work. There is 
no Temple and no sacrifice. We tend to forget God and 
get absorbed in money-making, and we lose heart too. 
You don’t know how it galls to feel that you must take 
an inferior rank before God when you leave your 
country. Neither our converts nor we can ever stand 
before God as you do. And yet it is not our fault. 
Some of us were forced into exile.”’ 

Gamaliel with his hand on the house door had 
turned, 

‘* Don’t you think we can safely trust that also to 
God’s mercy and justice? ’’ 

‘* You mean that God will not insist on his own 
Law being carried out? ’”’ 

‘*T do not know,’’ Gamaliel had answered. ‘“‘ If 
we carried it out in every particular we are still unworthy 
and must trust to his love. And if a man cannot come 
to Jerusalem to sacrifice because of duty . . .”’ 

‘* Our first duty is to God,’’ Paul had interrupted. 

‘* God knows all our motives and will judge accord- 
ingly,’’ Gamaliel had replied, and Paul’s ‘heart had 
sunk. What if men would not face their motives? What 
if they put love of money before love of God? Had his 
father really found it impossible to come to Jerusalem ? 
Would God weigh his generosity to the missions and to 
Paul himself against his disobedience to plain commands? 
Paul broke off his thoughts suddenly and said bitterly: 

‘* Life is full of perplexities. You are lucky to be 
able to live in Jerusalem.”’ 

‘‘ It is my fate. And I have faith that God will 
find a way of salvation for all,’’ said Gamaliel. He had 
pushed open the house door, and then he had paused, 
and, suddenly looking at Paul with a smile in his eyes, he 
had added: 

** And you know, Paul, you would hate to live in 
Jerusalem. You would find us narrow and provincial.”’ 

*‘ What? If it meant salvation? ’’ Paul had begun, 
but Gamaliel had gone on into the house and had not 
answered. 

How the mind wandered, adding thought to thought ! 
It must have been on that same day, but towards even- 
ing, that Gamaliel had spoken of Jesus. There was a 
gap in Paul’s memory here which he was never able to 
bridge. He remembered how they had sat in the court- 
yard and talked of the spread of Judaism, and he could 
recall that Philo had been mentioned, but between Philo 
and the mention of Jesus there was a blank. He had 
been telling Gamaliel of the Greeks, of their love of 
philosophy, and of how they made a religion of it (as if 
salvation was to be found in philosophy), and Gamaliel 
had suddenly said: 

‘* Alexander, the Governor of the Jews in Alex- 
andria, has a brother who is a skilful philosopher. Have 
you heard of him? ”’ 

Of Philo? Yes, Paul had heard of his influence in 
the colony there, and some of his writings had been 
brought to Tarsus just before he had left for Jerusalem, 
but he had not had time to read them all. 

“‘ Thave read one or two,’’ Gamaliel had said. ‘“‘ He 
is a young man . . . that is, young compared with me, 
but perhaps about your age or a little older. I know 
nothing of philosophy. The Law has been enough for 
me, but from what I read and have heard other men 
say Philo is as clever as any Greek.”’ 

“He goes further than any of our teachers in his 
commentaries on the Scripture,’’ Paul had replied. ‘‘ He 


makes the Law an allegory. Even Abraham and our 
fathers, he thinks, are types showing some allegorical 
truth. Of course, he is writing for Greeks. Every Greek 
thinks as he pleases, and they cannot understand why 
the promises were made to Abraham and not to a Greek, 
nor why the Law was given to Moses for the salvation of 
Jews only. They are left out, and they see no reason 
for it.’’ 

“‘ Do you think that Philo’s philosophic view makes 
the Greeks more ready to accept the Law?’’ Gamaliel 
had asked. 

“‘ Not in the least,’’ Paul had replied. ‘‘ I think it 
is the wrong way. If the Law is a real revelation it 
cannot be whittled away. If the one God has spoken 
he must say the same truth to all men. The Gentiles 
will have to accept the revelation as it stands. When 
I preach to them I try to convince them that we have 
been given a special revelation by showing that our 
religion is one of the spirit and we worship a spiritual 
God. Why, the Gods of the Greeks are wickeder than 
men. Even God-fearing Pagans who sacrifice to God 
himself, sacrifice as well to all sorts of demons, spirits 
of the woods and of the fields| When you make a 
Gentile see that the one and only God is the only being to 
whom we must sacrifice it is a beginning. But some- 
times I doubt if they will ever see the truth. There 
cannot be two truths, one for the Gentile and one for 
us, and they are too proud to accept ours.”’ 

It was at this point that Paul’s memory began to 
fail. He remembered that Gamaliel had said that per- 
haps Philo would succeed in making a link between Jew 
and Gentile, and that then he had spoken of Messiah. 

‘** It may be that Philo makes Messiah an allegory 
too,’’ he had said. ‘‘ But I am old-fashioned, and 
though these clever people may say he is a type, no true 
Jew can ever cease to hope for his coming.”’ 

‘* Gentiles take no interest in Messiah,’’ Paul had 
replied. ‘‘ It is a purely Jewish hope. They might 
think of him as our King, but they would not allow that 
he could reign over the Empire . . . even if it were 
ready for him.’’ 

‘* Or when he comes to make it ready?’’ Gamaliel 
had said. 

‘‘ They could understand that. They bring all 
their Gods to earth,’’ Paul had answered. 

‘‘ And our religion teaches men slowly and painfully 
to ascend to God instead of dragging him down to 
them? ’’ Gamaliel had said in his gentle voice, and had 
gone on to speak of the beauty of the Law, and how by 
its means we leafn, through the life of the body, to live 
the life of the spirit. 

‘‘This must be what Philo means when he talks 
of the two men in each of us,’’ Gamaliel had said, ‘‘ the 
earthly man and the heavenly man, and even what he 
says of the Temple may be meant to guide men’s minds 
to this truth.”’ 

“Yes, but it is teaching that tends to make men 
lax,’’ Paul had replied, and he remembered that he had 
quoted Philo’s actual words to Gamaliel : ‘‘ The universal 
world is the highest and truest Temple of God, and the 
soul of the grateful man is the altar on which the inner 
flame, the sacred fire, must be kept burning in each of 
us.’’ 

‘‘Tt is very fine,’ he had said, ‘‘ but if Philo 
teaches that to the Greeks they will say that the Temple 
and the Law are useless. God has either given us the 
Law, or he has not. If he gave it, then we must obey. 
What better is such teaching, even in the words of Philo, 
than that of the outcast Jews of which you spoke this 
morning? ”’ 

‘* But they are not outcasts,’’ Gamaliel had said, 
‘‘ they worship devoutly in the Temple. The man Jesus, 
of whom I spoke to you, has probably never heard of 
Philo. He is not an educated man, and his followers 
are simple people, but he is not an outcast.’’ 

“* Jesus? ’’ Paul remembered he had said. 
not hear you speak of him. Who is he? ”’ 

‘“‘ He is the man who teaches that God must be 
worshipped first in the soul of man, and could be so 


“*T did 
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worshipped if the Temple were destroyed. I may not 
have mentioned his name.”’ 

‘“‘ And he is allowed to preach this in Jerusalem? 
It is a dangerous doctrine,’’ Paul had said. 

‘It would be dangerous to stop it. The people 
think he is a prophet. He comes from Nazareth, a small, 
mean village in Galilee. Have you ever heard of it?’”’ 

‘* Never,’’ said Paul. 

‘* People say it is a place unlikely to produce a 
prophet,’’ Gamaliel had replied. ‘‘ But the man him- 
self is a good man and has great powers of healing. 
His influence is spreading everywhere, and indeed he 
preaches nothing that is not in our own scriptures. If 
we were truly a nation of priests we should need no 
Temple and the Kingdom of God could be here and 
now if men only cared to bring it to pass. But we are 
far from that holiness.’’ 

‘That is why it is dangerous to allow such preach- 
ing,’’ Paul had declared passionately. ‘‘ It may lead 
to a breakdown in the Law, and the loss of endless souls. 
The spread of Gentile looseness has always been a danger 
to the Jews, and if the power of the Law is weakened 
what hope have we? We are no better off than the 
heathen. It is wicked to encourage ignorant teachers 
who do not see the consequences of what they are 
teaching.”’ 

Gamaliel had not agreed. Paul remembered his 
reply: 

“‘ It is true, as Philo says, that light-minded men, 
like empty vessels, are easily taken and moved by the 
ears, but if a teaching comes from God what effort of 
ours can stop it? If it is not from God it will wither and 
fade away. Spiritual truth cannot die. And the man 
is a good man.”’ 

Was that all that Gamaliel had said? Paul might 
strain his mind, but he could recall no more. 

And the contempt? Had that been in his own proud 
mind? Was it he who had made the scornful comparison 
between an unlettered Jew from a small, mean village 
and the learned philosopher of Alexandria whose writings 
were beginning to interest the world? Truly God knew 
how to confound the arrogance of the intellect. 


(To be continued.) 





THE REVIVAL OF RUSSIAN FICTION. 


URING the first four or five Revolutionary years 
(1917-1922) Russian imaginative prose was 
practically dead. This was only partly due to 

the almost complete cessation of book printing, for 
Russian poetry in the same years was very much alive. 
The few literary books that did appear were all in verse, 
and when, after the NEP (New Economic Policy of the 
Soviet Government), came the revival of the book trade, 
its first result was to flood the book market with poetry 
written within the preceding five years. Much of it came 
as a revelation, and it was recognized that the years of 
Civil War had been an exceptional period in the history 
of Russian poetry. There was evidently something in 
those years that excluded the possibility of writing 
imaginative prose: when actuality is one uninterrupted 
cataclysm, and all the familiar forms of society are 
melted in a boiling-pot, and life ‘has neither form nor 
stability, it seems natural that the novel, with its 
dependence on stable and familiar reality, should lose 
its vitality and recede before the more dynamic art of 
verse. But even before 1917 the Russian novel had been 
for years in a state of dangerous decline, and had almost 
abandoned the higher literature to the poets. Since 
1922 it has come to new life. To-day the literary press 
is full of novels and stories by young and promising 
authors, and there is a distinct feeling of growth in all 
this still unclassified abundance of upward movement—as 
distinct as was between 1905 and 1917 the feeling of a 
downward trend, of a gradual dying of the narrative 
form. Like the corn of the parable, it died during the 
Civil War, and has thus been able to he born again. 


The English public is as yet quite ignorant of this 
new Russian fiction. The only translation that has yet 
appeared of any one of the young writers (‘‘ The Flowers 
of the Wilderness,’ by Boris Pilniak) is not charac- 
teristic and reflects precisely the pre-revival period of 
Russian prose: it contains only the earlier stories of 
Pilniak, in which he is little more than an intelligent 
pupil of Bunin. When the new fiction is revealed to the 
English reader, it will strike him as most strange and 
unfamiliar—and whether he will say ‘‘ What rot! ”’ or 
“Oh, how Russian! ”’ he certainly will not recognize 
in it any trace of the familiar shades of Dostoevsky or of 
Chekhov. The very original and novel appearance of 
Russian fiction is not, however, due solely to the changes 
in the Russian mentality wrought by the Revolution. In 
fact, it is even doubtful whether these changes are to be 
made responsible for anything in the new writers, except 
their subject-matter. The subject-matter sure enough is 
Revolutionary. The setting of the new stories is almost 
invariably the Civil War, or Soviet life in 1918-1920. 
But it is a debatable question whether social revolutions 
can have any immediate effect on forms of literature. 
Literature has a life of its own which goes its way 
undeviated by political and social revolutions. Most of 
the principal features of the young school of fiction are 
to be found in the work of two writers, much of whose 
best was done long before 1917, as early as 1909. But 
before the Revolution these two writers, Remizov and 
Andrey Bely, were ‘‘ esoteric ’’ writers read only by a@ 
few highbrows, and either left unnoticed or looked on 
as mountebanks by the general reader. Without the 
novels of Andrey Bely, ‘‘ The Silver Dove ’’ (1909) and 
‘“‘ Petersburg ’’ (1913), and without the stories of 
Remizov (especially the ‘‘ Story of Stratilatov,’’ 1909, 
of which an English version is shortly to appear), the 
post-revolutionary Russian novel would be very different 
from what it is. 

One of the most salient features of the ‘‘ classical ”’ 
Russian novel, from Lermontov and Turgenev to 
Chekhov and Gorky, was its extreme simplicity (a 
simplicity which is very often only apparent). It always 
aimed at producing the effect of ‘‘ photography.’’ Its 
ideal was a perfect transparency of form which seemed 
to establish a direct contact between the reader and the 
reality described, without the intermediary of the 
literary craftsman. The absence of this simplicity and 
transparency is the most salient feature of modern 
Russian prose. The creative process, the actual work- 
manship, tends to protrude and overshadow the material. 
Form is its only real hero. It is characteristic that the 
only two Russian “‘ classics ’’ of the nineteenth century 
who are to-day a living influence in the craft of fiction 
are precisely the two who did not share the common 
features of simplicity and transparency—Gogol and 
Leskov. It is also significant that the two masters— 
Remizov and Bely—were closely connected with the 
poetic movement of their generation, belonged to the 
“ poets’ party ’’ (Bely is himself a very remarkable poet), 
and had nothing in common with the main current of 
contemporary prose (Gorky, Andreev, Bunin). Their 
disciples do not write ‘‘ poetical ’’ prose in the sense in 
which, say, Chateaubriand or ‘‘ Ossian ’’ did, but their 
attitude to their material is a ‘‘ poet’s attitude ’’: they 
are infinitely attentive to the smaller unit, to the 
infinitesimals of their actual verbal texture, often at the 
expense of the larger unit and of the complete structure. 
The technical term in our literary jargon for this kind 
of writing is “ornamental prose’’ (which must be 
distinguished from ornate prose because it aims at some- 
thing very different from any accepted meaning of the 
word “‘ beauty ’’). A result of this ornamentalism is, as 
might be expected, an almost complete collapse of the 
narrative structure. It is almost a misnomer to speak 
of stories, tales, or novels by the younger Russian 
writers. . 

The tendency to neglect the narrative element, a 
contempt for everything smacking of ‘“‘ plot ”’ and 
‘‘ intrigue,” is an old tradition of the Russian novel. 
The fact is familiar to all readers of Russian novels, 
and need not be insisted on. But even when least 
narrative, the Russian novel was never formless. 
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Chekhov, for instance, substituted for the narrative 
construction a by no means less elaborate construction 
of a different kind. Bunin, the most anti-narrative 
of Russian writers, achieved in ‘“ Sukhodol’’ (which, 
I think, is unknown in England) a masterpiece 
of the highest order of non-narrative, “ tical ”’ 
architecture. The construction of Remizov’s ‘‘ Strati- 
latov,’’ equally unnarrative, is equally masterly. And 
as for Bely, his best novel, “The Silver Dove,” has a 
most orthodoxly planned and excellently disentangled 
lot. 

. But the young school began by freeing itself from all 
constructive form, and the “tales,’’ for instance, of 
Pilniak are called tales only as Jucus a non lucendo. The 
defect is acutely felt by readers and critics. It is begin- 
ning to be felt by the authors themselves, but it is 
not so easy to remedy it. The consciousness of this 
evidently deeply ingrained Russian shortcoming has given 
rise to a school of “‘ Westernizers,’’ who have declared 
war on “ ornamental ’’ prose and deliberately write with 
a style that sounds “translated.’’ Their most gifted 
representative, the late Leo Lunts (who died last summer 
at twenty-two), proclaimed as their slogan ‘‘ Learn from 
Dumas!’’ and the popular Erenburg (the author of a 
remarkable book of social satire, “ Julio Jurenito’’) has 
just published a novel constructed along the most ortho- 
dox “ Western’ lines of Eugéne Sue and of the later 
Dickens, which is having an immense success, second 
only to that of “ Tarzan’’ (one of the first European 
importations after the NEP). But the novel is frankly 
cheap and second-rate, and it is quite evident that the 
élan vital of Russian prose is concentrated in the formless 
and baroque productions of the aggressively Russian and 
‘* Eastern ’’ ornamentalists. 
be given a new life, it must seek incarnation in the orna- 
mental body. The ornamentalists have begun to direct 
their efforts towards this end. One of the most typical 
of them, the very gifted and prolific Siberian Vsevolod 
Ivanov, who in his early work was as formless as Pilniak 
(if not more so), is by degrees acquiring the difficult art 
of narrative construction. Up to the present he has 
mastered it only in the miniature scale: one of his short 
stories, “‘ The Child ’’ (Dityo), a story, like all his stories, 
of Civil War in Siberia and Mongolia, is a masterpiece of 
vigorous narrative development.* 

The most promising of the younger generation, 
however, are I. Babel and Artem Vesely, two writers 
of whom the former has only quite recently acquired a 
wide renown and the latter has yet been noticed only 
by the few. Both of them, I believe, are Communists. 
Neither has yet published anything in book form. Babel 
has succeeded in writing a series of first-class short 
stories (almost anecdotes, seldom more than a few hun- 
dred words long), in which he unites a powerful 
narrative grip with a consummate mastery over one of 
the favourite forms of ornamental prose—the repro- 
duction of spoken intonation and of characteristic jargon 
(he uses the speech of the semi-educated Red Cavalry 
trooper of the North Caucasus and the Russian-Jewish 
jargon of Odessa). Artem Vesely, who, in my opinion, 
is a still more promising writer than Babel, has created 
a new kind of dynamic prose in which every inch of the 
verbal texture is charged with the maximum expressive- 
ness and every cheville is eliminated. Like Babel’s, the 
texture of his prose consists-chiefly of sharply indi- 
vidualized and precisely reproduced fragments of conver- 
sations in dialect and slang. With this highly elaborate 
form of expression he succeeds in being neither obscure 
nor heavy. His latest story (“ Wild Heart’’) is a 
thrilling account of the adventures of a band of ‘‘ Green 
Guards ’’ in the North Caucasus, which almost solves the 
problem of infusing narrative life into intensely 
expressive prose, without surrendering its concentrated 
expressiveness. 

D. S. Mirsky. 


*A French translation of it appeared in “R § “dj 
November. 1924 ppe the evue Européenne, 





If the narrative form is to 


FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


S. D. (Laughs, Songs, Dances), at the Fortune 
L. Theatre, is the sort of entertainment which 
e would be a disappointment at the end of a pier 
at a tenth-rate watering place. Its chief feature is 
its immense earnestness and desperate striving after 
beauty. But perhaps the serious items were not more 
painful than the‘funny ones. It is really fascinating to 
speculate how anyone could have thought of anything 
so silly as “L. S. D.,’”’ or have mounted it when 
thought of. This revue, which is advertised as all- 
British, is associated with a boy of the bull-dog breed 
called Espinosa, a significant example of how protection 
functions. But granted that, despite Espinosa’s name, 
“L. 8. D.’’ is a product of our home markets, a speedy 
return to the principles of Free Trade is indicated. 


Certain phrases troop out at the first mention of 
Sheridan’s name. The elegance of his style, the purity 
of his English, his delicacy, his wit—one has the words 
ready at once, only it seems superfluous to use them 
again. All one can usefully do, so late in the day as 
this, is to discuss the “ production ’’ of Sheridan. Mr. 
Playfair’s revival of “ The Rivals,’’ at the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith, is charming. It has one particular 
merit. It gives us more of Faulkland than we usually 
get, and one is resigned to the shortening of other scenes 
that this entails, because there could not be too much of 
Mr. Claude Rains’ Faulkland, and, obviously, something 
had to go. Miss Isabel Jeans did not altogether success- 
fully suggest the silly little ninny that Lydia Languish 
should be. One felt that Lydia, as played by Miss Jeans, 
seemed more intelligent than was necessary. But Miss 
Jeans has a wonderful way with her when it comes to an 
epilogue. To see her billow out of the scene—leaving 
the play behind her—and advance to the footlights to 
instruct us in what “our poet’ expects of us, is always 
delightful. The whole thing went with a swing because 
Mr. Playfair has brought together a company of com- 
petent actors and actresses. Even Mrs. Malaprop, who 
is really a very tiresome old party, and Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger, who is often made merely ridiculous, were 
entertaining. The setting and dresses, by Norman 
Wilkinson, of Four Oaks, were suggestive of the period 
rather than scrupulously correct. Personally, I felt 
that ths colours were a little ill-chosen, and Jonged for 
at least one cold, green frock to temper all the scariev 
and magenta, purple and pink, that filled the staye when 
Lydia, Jutia, and Mrs. Malaprop were on together. 


Coming back to London after some weeks’ absence, 
I was shocked by a sight for which the papers had not 
prepared me—a battered cottage, with jagged edges and 
broken windows, has replaced the stately and familiar 
masonry of Devonshire House. At the price of a penny 
fare, anyone can now sit on the top of an omnibus and 
see into the very saloons—or the angles and corners of 
the very saloons—in which the lovely Duchess received 
Fox and Burke and Sheridan. Attics and bedrooms are 
all laid bare, and whatever his politics the spectator 
can scarcely help a spasm of pity as he pries into the 
innermost parts of that old house which, though never 
ornamental, had during the lives of all now living worn 
the same familiar air of respectability and inscrutable 
reserve. For close on two hundred years (Devonshire 
House was built when Berkeley House was burnt down in 
1733) wits and beauties, statesmen and politicians, have 
met and feasted and argued and gambled where there 
are now ladders and cranes and heaps of old bricks. All 
the brilliant, all the fair, and many who were neither the 
one nor the other, have passed in procession up and down 
the marble stairs, which, for all we know, may already 
be halfway across the Atlantic, Now the March wind 
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whistles through the ruins, and the ghosts of Duchess 
Georgiana and her friends must wrap their cloaks about 
them and toss their guineas for the last time. 


Academic honours to the unacademic are often as 
little justified as the knighthoods, baronetages, and 
peerages lavished upon the unworthy in the wider world 
of politics and finance. But the honorary degree con- 
ferred this week by the University of Cambridge upon 
Mr. James Loeb is a distinction which the University 
was peculiarly right to bestow. Mr. Loeb was a member 
of the great firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and has devoted 
some of his wealth to founding and endowing the now 
famous “ Loeb Classical Library.’’ A series of this 
kind, running already to over 150 volumes, containing 
not only the great classical writers, but the obscurer 
writers like Procopius and Velleius Paterculus, could 
not possibly be published unless it were endowed. There 
are hundreds of millionaires or quasi-millionaires who 
will spend small fortunes on buying bad pictures or 
building hideous buildings or purchasing useless first 
editions, but it is hardly possible to think of another 
case in which a wealthy man has devoted his money to 
learning and letters by making the publication of a great 
series, like the “ Loeb Library,’’ feasible, a series which 
by its admirable translations not only brings the classics 
for the first time within the reach of thousands of 
people, but is of real value to the scholar. 


The publication of popular, useful, learned, or 
technical books in fortnightly parts must be a profitable 
undertaking, to judge from their increasing number. 
I suppose it was Mr. Wells’s “ Outline’’ which started 
the boom, but it seems to me that hardly a month now 
passes without my catching a glimpse of some new branch 
of knowledge appearing in fortnightly parts on the 
railway bookstall. The two latest to attract my attention 
are Hutchinson’s “ Picturesque Europe’’ and Messrs. 
Newnes’s “ The New Book of Gardening.’’ Few things 
in print are more enjoyable than a nurseryman’s cata- 
logue or a gardening book, and “The New Book of 
Gardening,”’ if it keeps up the standard of Part I., will 
be both useful and enjoyable. 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, March 14.—Egon Petri, Pianoforte Recital, 
at 3, at Wigmore Hall. 
Jack B. Yeats, Exhibition of Paintings, at Arthur 
Tooth & Sons’. 
Sunday, March 15.—Philip Baker, on “ International 
Diplomacy,’’ at 5, at Indian Students’ Union. 
Monday, March 16.—“ The Painted Swan,’ at Every- 
man. 
“The Tempest,’’ at Maddermarket, Norwich (until 
March 21st). 
“The Round Table,’’ at Q Theatre. 
Gertrude Gallop, Pianoforte Recital, at 8.15, at 
Eolian Hall. 
Dorothy Silk, Bach Concert, at 8.30, at Wigmore 
Hall. 

Tuesday, March 17.—‘ Dancing Mothers,’ at the 
Queen’s. 
Michael Sevier, Exhibition of Paintings, at Arling- 
ton Gallery. 

Wednesday, March 18.—‘The Tyrant,’’ at New 
Theatre. 

Claude N. Friese-Greene, on ‘“ Colour Cinemato- 
graphy,’’ at the Royal Society of Arts, at 8. 
Thursday, March 19.—“ Better Days,’’ at the Hippo- 

drome. 

Royal Philharmonic Concert, at 8, at Queen’s Hall. 
Friday, March 20.—Jelly D’Aranyi, Violin Recital, at 

8.15, at Aolian Hall. 

Albert Sammons and William Murdoch, Violin and 

Pianoforte Recital, at 3, at Wigmore Hall. 


OMICRON. 


AUTUMN. 
(A Translation from Pushkin.) 


OcToBER at last has come! The thicket has shaken 
The last leaf lingering down from the naked branch. 
Autumn is breathing cold, the road is frozen— 

The brook still runs with a murmur behind the mill, 
But the pond is still; my neighbour is up and away 
With a hunt, away to the farthest dreaming field, 
Where the winter wheat will suffer from his mad sport, 
And the bark of dogs will startle the forest oaks. 


It is my time now! I never could love the spring, 
The dragging thaw, the mud, the stench—I am sick 
In spring: my blood’s astray, my mind is oppressed 
With a yearning pain. Winter is better for me. 

I love the serious snow-fields under the moon! 

How the light run of the sled is swift and free, 

And the hand of a love down under the sables warm! . . . 


And oh! the fun, to be shod with the sharpened steel, 
And glide on the glassy face of the standing river! 
The shining alarm of a winter holiday! 

But still there’s a limit in things.—A half-year’s snow! 
Even at last to the old cave-dweller, the bear, 

It is long enough! You cannot for ever and ever 

Slide in a sled with a beautiful young Armida, 

Or sulk behind double glass by a friendly stove. . . . 


They commonly scold the last days of autumn: to me, 

My reader and friend, they are dear; their beauty is 
quiet, 

Their modesty brilliant; they draw me to them like a 
child 

Whom the family does not love. I will tell you frankly : 

Of all the seasons of time I can love but one; 

I find in her—I am not a vainglorious lover, 

Though wilful of fancy—I find in my love much good. 


How shall I tell you? She ravishes me 


As a dying virgin, perhaps, might ravish you. 
Condemned, and bending meekly, and murmuring not, 
Not angry—a smile on the fading lips— 

She does not perceive the abysmal opening mouth 

Of the tomb—the purplish light on her features plays— 
To-day she is here—she lives—and to-morrow not. 


Sweet mournful days, charm of the dreaming eyes, 
Your beauty is dear to me that says farewell! 

I love the sumptuous decline of nature’s life, 

The tents of the forest adorned with purple and gold, 
And loud with the sound of the faster breath of the wind, 
A billowy curtain of fog concealing the sky, 

And the sun’s rare beam, and the early frost, 

And the threat of the grey-head winter standing off! 


With every autumn that comes I bloom again ; 

It is good for my health, it is good, this Russian cold ; 
I fall afresh in love with the habit of being ; 

Sleep flies early, and hunger is in its place, 

The blood romps joyfully through my heart, 

Desire seethes up—I laugh again, I am young, 

I am living life—such is my organism 

(If you will excuse me, please, the prosaism). 


So saddle my horse; and into the plentiful open 

With fluttering mane he will carry me flying, and under 

His body his glittering hoofs will ring like a tune 

Through the frozen valley, will crackle and crash on the 
ico— 

Till the brief day dies! And then the chimney, forgotten, 

Will waken again with fire—will pour sharp light, 

Or dimly glow, while I sit reading long, 

And nourishing the long thoughts in my soul... .. 


Max Eastman. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE SPRING BOOKS. 


the publishers’ lists and marked those books 

which are to be included in this week’s Supple- 
ment, and now I am to make a further selection from 
that selection. The scales and weights to be used in this 
kind of appraisement of hundreds of books, which one 
has not seen and which have not been published, must 
necessarily be neither accurate nor delicate. One follows 
one’s instinct and prejudices, and the selection which I 
give is a personal one, indicating merely those books 
which, owing to their title, the author’s name, or a 
scrap of anticipatory knowledge, seem to me above the 
average in interest. With regard to the lists as a whole, 
I have got the impression that they are not quite so 
large as usual, but this may be illusion. I have certainly 
marked fewer books as notable for inclusion, but whether 
this is due to there being fewer books or to my being 
unconsciously more critical, I do not know. I should 
say that the general average of quality shows little 
change, though I have known years when there were 
more books which promised to be of really exceptional 
interest. 


A CCORDING to custom, I have been through all 


* * * 

In biography ‘‘H. W. Massingham: Life and 
Writings,’ edited by Harold J. Massingham (Cape, 
12s. 6d.), is a book which ought to be of gréat interest ; 
so should ‘‘The Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh” 
(Methuen, 25s.). Other books which in this section 
inevitably catch the eye are: ‘‘ Moberly Bell and his 
Times,’ by F. Harcourt Kitchin (Philip Allan, 
12s. 6d.); ‘‘ What I have Seen and Heard,’’ by J. G. 
Swift MacNeill (Arrowsmith, 18s.); ‘‘ The Life of 
James Elroy Flecker’’ (Oxford: Blackwell, 12s. 6d.) ; 
‘“‘ Places and Persons,’’ by Margot Asquith (Thornton 
Butterworth, 2ls.); ‘‘ Anatole France at Home,’ by 
Jean Jacques Brousson (Thornton Butterworth) ; 
‘“Tom Moore’s Diary ’’ (Cambridge University Press) ; 
‘‘ John Keats,’’ by Amy Lowell (Cape, 42s.); ‘‘ The 
Life and Letters of Anton Tchekhov,”’ by S. 8S. Kotelian- 
sky and P. Tomlinson (Cassell, 16s.) ; “‘ The Letters of 
Anton Pavlovitch Tchehov to Olga Knipper,’’ trans- 
lated by Constance Garnett (Chatto & Windus, 12s. 6d.) ; 
‘* My Reminiscences,’’ by S. M. J. Woods (Chapman & 
Hall, 6s.); ‘‘ The Portrait of Zélide,’’ by Geoffrey Scott 
(Constable, 12s.) ; ‘‘ Lenin,’’ by Leon Trotzky (Harrap, 
7s. 6d.); “ Doughty Deeds,”’ by R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ Original Letters from 
India, 1799-1815,’’ by Mrs. Fay, with notes by E. M. 
Forster (Hogarth Press, 15s.); ‘‘ Memoirs of William 
Hickey,’’ Vol. IV. (Hurst & Blackett, 15s.) ; ‘‘ The Life 
and Letters of George Wyndham ’’ (Hutchinson, 42s.) ; 
‘* The Letters of Mary Russell Mitford ’’ (Lane, 6s.) ; 
‘‘ King Edward VII.,”’ by Sir Sidney Lee, Vol. I. 
(Macmillan, 31s. 6d.); ‘‘ Memorials of Alfred Mar- 
shall,’’ edited by A. C. Pigou (Macmillan); ‘‘ The 
Letters of Queen Victoria,’’ Second Series (Murray) ; 
“* Out of the Past,’’ by Mrs. W. W. Vaughan (Murray, 
12s.) ; ‘‘ A King’s Private Letters,’’ being letters written 
by King Constantine of Greece to Paola, Princess of 
Saxe-Weimar, 1912-1923 (Nash & Grayson, 10s. 6d.); 
‘‘The Death of Christopher Marlowe’’ (Nonesuch 
Press, 7s. 6d.); ‘‘ Three Essays in Biography,’’ by 
Bonamy Dobrée (Oxford University Press); “ Carlyle 
on Cromwell and Others, 1837-47,’’ by D. A. Wilson 
(Kegan Paul, 15s.); ‘“‘ Early Letters from Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman to his Sister Louisa’’ (Fisher 
Unwin, 10s. 6d.). 


Novels are always a great difficulty, but here is a 
“select list’? drawn at a venture: “The Tale of 
Genji,’’ by Lady Murasaki, translated by Arthur Waley 
(Allen & Unwin); “The Mother’s Recompense,’’ by 
Edith Wharton (Appleton); “Mr. Petre,’’ by Hilaire 
Belloc (Arrowsmith); “An Affair of Honour,” by 
Stephen McKenna (Thornton Butterworth); “ High 
Noon,’’ by Percy Lubbock (Cape) ; “ The Informer,” by 
Liam O’Flaherty (Cape) ; “ Christina Alberta’s Father,” 
by H. G. Wells (Cape) ; “‘ The George and the Crown,”’ by 
Sheila Kaye-Smith (Cassell) ; “ Tales of the Long Bow,” 
by G. K. Chesterton (Cassell); ‘“ Thunderstorm,”’ Ly 
G. B. Stern (Chapman & Hall) ; “ Those Barren Leaves,’’ 
by Aldous Huxley (Chatto & Windus); “The Sailor’s 
Return,’’ by David Garnett (Chatto & Windus, 6s.) ; 
“ Sixty-four, Ninety-four!” by R. H. Mottram (Chatto 
& Windus) ; “ The Polyglots,’’ by W. Gerhardi (Cobden- 
Sanderson) ; “ The Monkey Puzzle,”” by J. D. Beresford 
(Collins); “Inner Circle,’”’? by Ethel Colburn Mayne 
(Constable); “Myrtle,” by Stephen Hudson (Con- 
stable); “‘ Piano Quintet,’ by Edward Sackville-West 
(Heinemann); “The Voice from the Dark,”’ by Eden 
Phillpotts (Hutchinson); “The Rector of Wyck,” by 
May Sinclair (Hutchinson); “Mrs. Dalloway,’’ by 
Virginia Woolf (Hogarth Press); “Love,’’ by the 
author of “ Elizabeth and Her German Garden ’’ (Mac- 
millan); “St. Mawr,” by D. H. Lawrence (Secker) ; 
“Death in Venice, and Other Stories,”’ by Thomas 
Mann (Secker); “Bring! Bring!’’ by Conrad Aiken 
(Secker) ; “‘ Tales of Hearsay,’’ by Joseph Conrad (Fisher 
Unwin). 

* * * 

In criticism and literature I notice: “Charles 
Dickens, and Other Studies,’ by Sir A. Quiller-Couch 
(Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d.); “ Words and 
Idioms,’”’ by Logan Pearsall Smith (Constable, 7s. 6d.) ; 
“ Dostoieffsky,’? by André Gide (Dent, 6s.); “The 
Common Reader,’’ by Virginia Woolf (Hogarth Press, 
12s. 6d.); “The English Comic Characters,’ by J. B. 
Priestley (Lane, 7s. 6d.) ; “ Keats and Shakespeare,” by 
J. Middleton Murry (Oxford University Press); “ Ben 
Jonson,” edited by C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson, 
two volumes (Oxford University Press); ‘ Poetic 
Unreason,’’ by Robert Graves (Palmer) ; “ The Idea of 
Great Poetry,’’ by Lascelles Abercrombie (Secker, 
7s. 6d.). In history I can see nothing of very great 
moment, but “English Life in the Middle Ages,’’ by 
L. F. Salzman (Oxford University Press), is certain to 
be interesting. Some good new editions are promised : 
Smollett in eleven volumes (Oxford: Blackwell, 7s. 6d. 
each vol.) ; the “ Fonthill Edition ’’ of William Beckford 
in nine volumes (Guy Chapman, 22s. 6d. each vol. ; 
£9 9s. the set); the “ Florida Edition ’’ of Mark Twain 
in 18 volumes (Chatto & Windus, 6s. each vol.); Blake, 
“Writings,” in three volumes (Nonesuch Press, 
£5 17s. 6d.); Burton’s “ Anatomy” in two volumes, 
with drawings by Mr. Kauffer (Nonesuch Press. In two 
vols., £5 5s. ; in one vol., leather, £12 12s.). In socio- 
logy and politics the following should be noted : “ Industry 
and Civilization,’’ by C. Delisle Burns (Allen & Unwin, 
10s. 6d.) ; “‘ British Government in India,’’ by Marquis 
Curzon of Kedleston (Cassell, 63s.) ; ‘“‘ English Judges,’’ 
by the Earl of Birkenhead (Cassell, 25s.) ; “‘ The Public 
Life,’”’ by J. A. Spender (Cassell, 30s.); “India as I 
Knew It,’’ by Sir Michael O’Dwyer (Constable) ; “ The 
Geneva Protocol,’? by P. J. Noel Baker (King, 9s.); 
“The Austrian Revolution,”’ by Otto Bauer (Parsons, 
10s. 6d.) ; “‘ The Menace of Colour,’’ by J. W. Gregory 
(Seeley & Service, 12s. 6d.). 

LzonarD Woo.r. 
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REVIEWS 


THE WALLS OF PEKING, 


The Walls and Gates of Peking. By Osvap Siren, Ph.D. 
(Bodley Head. £6 6s.) 

Tue most ancient existing civilization, the Chinese, centres 

—so far as it centres at all—in a capital that would be but 

a mushroom upstart affair even for our European civiliza- 

tions. Though provincial towns had existed for centuries 


the side of a watercourse with the long perspective of the 
city wall stretching away into the distance. It is, in fact, 
an enchanting picture-book. There is, moreover, a pleasant 
piquancy in the contrast between the dry and learned 
precision of Dr. Siren’s text and the profourfd sentiment for 
natural beauty which his photographs reveal. 


Rocer Fry. 


MR. SANTAYANA, MR. FREEMAN, AND OTHERS. 


on various neighbouring sites, Peking, the capital city, only ¥ Lucifer; or, The Heavenly Truce. By GzorGE SANTAYANA,. 


dates from its foundation by Kublai Khan. The Khanbalic 
of Marco Polo was the first capital city of Peking, and was 
in his day of quite recent construction. But the existing 
walls and gates go back at most to early Ming times, and 
the wall of the outer or Chinese city was not begun till the 


(Cambridge, Mass. : Dunster House; London: W. Jackson, 
16, Took’s Court, E.C.4, £3 3s.) 


/ The Grove, and other Poems, By JoHN FREEMAN. (Selwyn 
& Blount. 5s.) 


The Best Poems of 1924. Edited by THomas Mout. (Cape. 


latter half of the sixteenth century. In dealing with Chinese V 5s.) 


sculpture and even painting we have got accustomed to so 
much greater an antiquity than this that the epoch of even 
the Sung dynasty seems to have an almost repellent 
modernity about it, and Ming seems despicably unromantic 
and decadent, so that to an archeologist like Dr. Siren, to 
one who has done so much to throw light on far earlier and 
more mysterious ages, it must have been something of a 
wrench to devote himself to anything so familiar and acces- 
sible as the walls of Peking. One suspects indeed that 
archeology has been used by the author as a stalking horse 
for indulging a quite different passion; that, finding him- 
self irresistibly attracted by the strange beauty with which 
even a few hundred years of neglect have endowed these 
interminable walls and vast gateways, he has undertaken an 
archeological survey in order to excuse this unlearned 
loitering. Like the ancient Chinese poet who, in order to 
enjoy to perfection the pastime of fishing, so arranged 
matters that he never caught anything, Dr. Siren has landed 
no thrilling archeological find, but he has recorded with 
pious zeal works of a strangely impressive grandeur which 
are crumbling to decay all too fast under the combined 
influence of neglect and innovation. 

Architectural beauty, one suspects, was never very 
consciously aimed at by the military engineers who provided 
for the capital city’s defence, but none the less the habit 
of fine construction and the instinctive sense of good pro- 
portion must have given these gates and towers much archi- 
tectural beauty from the first. Indeed, the absence of any 
very deliberate esthetic aim may account in part for the 
splendour of the result. The main fault of Ming and later 
Chinese art lies in the love of excessive adornment and over- 
rich detail. Here, except for the woodwork and roofs of the 
upper parts of the towers, nothing but the plainest wall sur- 
faces were admitted. In these towers the walls were pierced 
by rows of large rectangular loopholes arranged with complete 
symmetry and disposed with a fine sense for the proportion 
of hollow to surface. We get from these rows of rectangular 
openings which surmount a great height of unbroken wail 
space a sense at once of enormous mass and of elegance which 
it would be hard to match in any other architecture. It 
has, on a much smaller scale, though with a far greater 
sense of grandeur, some likeness to the happiest effects of 
some recent New York monster buildings. 

To all this artificial beauty Nature has added much. 
The temple courts within the spacious precincts of these 
city gateways are the home of venerable ailanthus trees, 
while willow-edged watercourses meander outside the wall 
in many parts of its circuit. 

Without in any way disparaging the results of Dr. 
Siren’s careful investigation of the city walls with a view 
to finding the dates of different portions and recording the 
cases of later repair and reconstruction, we may say that 
the book would have far less interest for the ordinary reader, 
or even for the student of Chinese art, were it not for the 
series of over 100 photogravures with which it is illustrated. 

These photographs have been taken by Dr. Siren 
himself, and prove him to have no mean gifts as a land- 
scapist. They are nearly always admirably composed; he 
has made use of appropriate effects of light and shade, and 
to our delight he quite often turns aside from archsology to 


- give us some inviting corner of a temple court, or a group 


of camels resting under shady tress, or merely a scene of 
old shop-fronts and picturesque vagabonds loitering in the 
shelter of the awnings ; or, again, flocks of sheep grazing by 


ADMIRABLY printed and produced under the direction of 
Mr. Pierre de Chaignon La Rose, this three-guinea 
“Lucifer ”’ fairly took the reviewer's breath away. This 
was really how a book of verse should look. . . . Closer 
inspection provoked fresh admiration, and it was a long 
while before it occurred to him to inquire what the poetry 
itself was about. And when he had read it with all rever- 
ence and care he was a trifle embarrassed. He could find 
so little to say about it. It was like being handed an 
exquisitely teoled shagreen wallet full of crisp, wealthy- 
looking, but quite unfamiliar banknotes. In such cases 
the immediate emotional reaction is to decide that, of 
course, the notes are in keeping with the wallet: they 
represent, say, the equivalent of a hundred thousand 
pounds at least in English money. But the secondary 
reaction is the critical one. Why should they necessarily 
be of the high denomination that their appearance suggests ? 
Why should the 50,000 marked on the larger notes mean 
dollars or francs? Why not cents, or even centesimos? Of 
an unstabilized or repudiated currency? And why should 
the notes even be genuine? Intelligent Englishmen are 
often deceived by the friendly five-pound note which they 
discover too late is marked not with “ Bank of England,” 
but with the forgers’ humorous evasion ‘“‘ Bank of Engrav- 
ing.”’ In face of such doubts, what steps does one take? 
Of course, one goes round to the bank. The authority on 
foreign notes obligingly examines the notes, and, it is 
hoped, says at once: “ Oh, these are all right, sir. They 
are worth roughly half a million pounds,’’ and out you go 
reassured. 

So with “Lucifer.” It was written by a young poet 
in 1899. Now, 1899 is a foreign country to the young poet 
of 1925. He cannot be expected to know what poetry 
meant in 1899: though he is aware that it meant something 
grotesquely different from now. True, he could make a 
bald hisioric statement giving a summary of what now 
stand out as the important features of that odd period, but 
as Mr. ‘Henry Ford has profoundly observed, “ History is 
bunk ”’; no history will ever recreate for the young poet 
of 1925 the original necessity of a work like “ Lucifer.” 
It is theological drama in competent rhymed verse with an 
all-star cast of Grecian Gods, Jewish Archangels, Christian 
Saints. There are stage-directions in beautiful red italics 
when Lucifer strikes Heaven’s gate with his lance, and 
beautiful black italics when Mephistopheles hides scowling 
in a wood. When angels sing, they sing in blue roman. 
The reviewer wishes in an audible aside that Tue Nation 
printer sometimes allowed him to review in colours: it 
would be a great help to his readers. He marks for 
quotation the following snatches of blue angelic song :— 

‘** As the grasi-blade in the sod 


Turns to heaven from the clod, 
I from nothingness to God. 


On the floating cloud I swim, 
Finding in the brightness dim 
Him and Him and only Him. 


As the snowflake in the sk 

Willeth with the storm to fly, 

Living in thy life I die.” 
“ Are these all right?’’ he anxiously asks the authority 
on foreign exchanges. “Oh, certainly, sir,’’. he is assured, 
“they are by Mr. George Santayana, the celebrated philo- 
sopher and poet. Early work, but any literary bank will 
cash them for you without question.’’ . So that’s all right. 
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Reassured, the reviewer reads the author’s preface, 
which he has overlooked : it is exquisite in style, delicately 
poised between assurance and self-depreciation, and ends 
with the free gift of a subject for a similar theological 
drama to any*young poet with “sufficient strength of 
wing ’’ to undertake it. But are there any young poets 
in 1925 who would sit down to such a task? I know of 
none. In fact, the stronger his wing the less likely would 
the young poet be to accept the suggestion. And as for 
the elder poet’s identification of God with the “ common 
and unfathomable source of all spirits and things,’’ young 
1925 would probably prefer the cruder conception of God as 
the bearded patriarchal world-householder to this consign- 
ment of Free Being to the dark cellars of creative chaos. 

With Mr. John Freeman criticism is easier: the modest 
five-shilling format, the un-Olympian title, the commercial 
type, and the date 1925, all help to put the reader at his 
ease. He finds that Mr. Freeman is a most accomplished 
poet, one of the few living who really take trouble over the 
technique of poetry. There are no easy ways out for him. 
He does not ride off grandly on a classical precedent of 
rhetoric or distortion, nor does he find it necessary to 
emancipate himself violently from traditional rhyme and 
metre. His work is of a leisured sort; each movement is 
considered and harmonious, but as a whole his poems have 
little sense of ultimate direction. This is not necessarily a 
shortcoming. Poetry that gently rambles among woods and 
gardens is often delightful after the panting hundred-yards’ 
hurdles and half-miles of the Parnassian race-track. The 
object of Mr. Freeman’s excursions is seldom to visit any 
particular point of local interest (though once he stops at 
a cottage where murder was done), but just to go out among 
the trees and get away from things. These groves are well 
planted and free from all knee-catching undergrowth: 
their melancholy quiet is undisturbed. 

Mr. Moult’s choice of the “ Best Poems of 1924” is 
limited, we discover, by a number of considerations other 
than esthetic ones. In the first place, all these “ best” 
poems must have been published in magazines during the 
year; this is doubly unfortunate. Many poets do not 
find it worth while to hawk their poems round the magazines, 
saving them up for book-publication; and most magazine 
editors, though good judges of a short story, serial, or essay, 
use verse (which must be of facile sentiment and style and 
extreme brevity) merely as decorated imitials and ‘tail- 
pieces to the prose. Mr. Moult also admits that he has 
not been able to include many “ best poems” on account of 
their length: which means that we do not get representative 
work by Robert Frost, Sacheverell Sitwell, Vachel Lindsay, 
and others, who not only write best in their longer poems, 
but actually manage to publish these in magazines. Still, 
even under these severe handicaps, Mr. Moult has produced 
an interesting book, his choice ranging widely from Ellsworth 
Larsson and Carl Sandburg to Laurence Housman and Lord 
Alfred Douglas. In his next year's collection he must draw 
on what I have found about the most interesting magazine of 
poetry in England or America—“ The Fugitive,’ published 
at Nashville, Tennessee, and notable for the contributions of 
John Crowe Ransom and Laura Gottschalk. 


Rosert GRAVES. 


FICTION. 
The Monkey Puzzle. ByJ.D. BeresForD. (Collins, 7s. 6d.) 
Harvest in Poland. By Grorrrey DENNIS. (Heinemann 


7s. 6d.) 

By MAURICE 
BARING. (Heinemann. 83s. 6d.) 

Martin Arrowsmith. By Sinciarr Lewis. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Mastro-Don Gesualdo. By GIovANNI VERGA, 
by D. H. Lawrence. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


THERE are various ways of writing the novel with a thesis. 
The crudest is probably also the best. The writer presents 
a picture of life, and at intervals, quite without disguise, 
turns round to enforce his lesson. He knows he is doing 
two things which are incompatible; he openly acknowledges 
it; but his policy leaves him, at any rate, the possibility of 
here and there achieving pure art. When he knows that he 
can at any moment return to his ostensible purpose—his 


Translated 


thesis—he can throw himself single-mindedly into the life 
he is describing, where often he completely forgets everything 
else. There is a far more damaging way of writing the 
problem novel. The writer tries to knit his thesis and his 
vision of life together, bending both a little to get the shape 
he wants. The result is often very neat and shapely, but, 
if it has sometimes the appeerance, it has never the quality 
of art. For, when the thesis is incorporated in the esthetic 
vision, every part of that is affected, and affected the more 
disastrously the more perfect is the incorporation. The 
falsity of works of this kind is incommensurable: it is so 
general that it cannot even be allowed for and discounted. 

Mr. Beresford’s latest novel is very conscientiously 
written, very carefully finished. But it is a novel in which 
thesis and action are one, the action being simply the thesis 
objectified. And, on the top of that, it is a realistic novel. 
Not all Mr. Beresford’s skill can conceal the awkwardness 
of this dilemma. He wishes to show the struggle between 
those who are free and think no evil, and those who are in 
chains and desire to think evil; and to do that he has 
to describe an English village, that being the place where 
most evil is thought, and to convey a London artist (symbol 
of freedom) into it, though there he is most convincingly 
out of place. Finally, the heroine, who is the wisest 
character in the book, must “develop, not as any private 
person might, but in such a way as to be edifying; her 
development must be a public lesson, a blackboard demon- 
stration. One feels as one reads that it is always this 
desire to demonstrate something that decides the turn of 
the story, the reactions of the characters; and once one 
feels that, one cannot take the novel seriously. The art 
with which Mr. Beresford conceals all this is consummate ; 
he does all that can be done with an essentially false form. 
The book is not free from sentimentality, as very few novels 
can be which, ostensibly presenting a picture of life, wish to 
prove something. Mr. Beresford’s artist is very adroitly 
done, but to see how sentimental he is one has only to 
compare him with a really admirable sketch, such as that 
of Krafft in “Maurice Guest.” 

Mr. Dennis is a disconcerting writer. He has imagina- 
tion, invention, an original vein of grotesquerie and horror, 
and, as far as one can see, a total lack of the judgment 
necessary to present these to advantage. He describes 
certain scenes and characters with startling clearness: the 
scene in the grandmother’s bedroom in the Polish castle, 
for instance, the dwarf Zwan, and, best of all, the degenerate, 
Sebastyan, “‘ the cleverest living Pole,” who is not so much 
a character as a creation, repulsive, impossible, but abso- 
lutely real. When Mr. Dennis works up to the incredible 
he immediately becomes convincing. The scenes with the 
mediums, the horrors in Prince Bethlehem Zvelly-Velly’s 
house, the fights with the devil, the trances: these are 
real; in these Mr. Dennis is at his best, and his best is 
very good. But his worst is correspondingly bad. No 
words can do justice to the excruciating inappropriateness’ 
of his style; his incapacity to say anything simply; his 
habit of melodrama from which he can never escape, even 
at his best, and which makes the whole book slightly 
falsetto; his unsuccessful flippancy; his failure with his 
chief character, Emmanuel Lee, whose qualities are so ill- 
joined that they fall to pieces again and again, and leave 
us with several Emmanuels and with none. The atmosphere 
in “Harvest in Poland” is one of nightmare, and it is 
secured by the unaided intensity of Mr. Dennis’s imagina- 
tion, against all those odds of style and temper. If one 
should wish even one’s nightmares to be inevitably and 
economically stated, one will have no patience with the 
book. For it has neither economy nor clearness, and it 
would certainly be far better for them. The great weakness 
of the novel is that, while full of scenes which should be 
beautiful, it has very little beauty. It has power, but a 
signal lack of quality. Yet, if scarcely a work of art, it is 
a very interesting chaos. 

Mr. Maurice Baring’s short stories give one a respect 
for his efficient intelligence. He knows—what is always 
rax)>—how things should be stated. He makes no elementary 
blunders about ways and means; and that, too, is rare. 
He perceives at once what is important, and lets it, as it 
were, state itself; and that is very rare indeed. In “ Half 
a Minute’s Silence” he has little to say, but the quality of 
what he says is delightful. The short sketches of Russian 
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In these days of many publications 
and small flats a wise man buys his 
books carefully. Which of the count- 
less books now on the market can one 
put on one’s shelves, in the certainty 
that they will be taken down, dipped 


into, recommended, borrowed, re-read ? 


The books chosen here are recently pub- 
lished Heinemann books not only to read 


but to POSSESS. 


Q Q Q 

THE COLLECTED EDITION OF THE WORKS 
OF MAURICE BARING. Uniformly bound. Just 
published :—-HALF A MINUTE’S SILENCE & OTHER 
STORIES (8/6 net.) Previously published :—C, 
(15/- net.) PUNCH & JUDY & OTHER ESSAYS (7/6 net.) 
Appearing Shortly :—COLLECTED POETRY (10/6 net.) 
ISVOR: The Country of Willows. By PRINCESS 
BIBESCO. Translated by Hamish Miles. 10/6 net. 
“A very lovely work.”—Nation. 

A NINETEENTH-CENTURY CHILDHOOD. 
By MARY MacCARTHY. 6/- net. 
“You have your Victorian vision complete.”—New Statesman, 
THE LIFE OF LORD WOLSELEY. By S/R F. 
MAURICE & SIR GEORGE ARTHUR. In one 
volume. Illustrated. . 25/- net. 
THROUGH THIRTY YEARS. By HENRY 
WICKHAM STE&ED. In two volumes. 32/- net. 


THE FORSYTESAGA. By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


Cr. 8vo. 1,120 pages. Cloth, 7/6 ; Leather, 10/6 net. 
@, CARAVAN, This complete collection of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
shorter tales will appear on March 26th. 960 pp. Cloth, 7/6 ; 
Leather, 10/6 net. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF JOHN MASE- 
FIELD. In one volume. 750 pages. Cloth, 8/6 ; 
Leather, 12/6 net. 
SWINBURNE’S COLLECTED POETICAL 
WORKS. Intwovolumes. 2,326 pages. Cr. 8vo. 
15/- the set. 
POEMS BY JOHN SKELTON (1460-1529), Poet 
Laureate. Edited and with a biographical preface by 
RICHARD HUGHES. Edition limited to 750 copies. 
15/- net. 
AVOWALS. By GEORGE MOORE. 10/6 net. 


Published for the first time in an ordinary edition, 


THE WHITE MONKEY. By JOHN GALS. 
WORTHY, A picture of present day conditions that will not fade. 


SARD HARKER. By JOHN MASEFIELD. 7/6 net. 


A story that our children and grandchildren will want to read, 


HEIN 


IRIRIRIRINA RIGS WSIS, 
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Just Published. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN 


A Biographical and Literary Study by BERTRAM 
NEWMAN. x + 224 pp. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
“‘Excellent judgment, good planning and construction, fre- 
quent happiness or brilliance of ae . . . He gives the 
setting of Newman’s life admirably.”’—Universe. 








In Great Demand. 


CONCERNING THE NATURE 
OF THINGS 


By SIR WILLIAM BRAGG, F.R.S. Six Popular Royal 
Institution Lectures on Atoms and Molecules. 248 ##. 
Crown 8vo, ZTilus. 75. 6d. net. 











MR. PEPYS 


By J. R. TANNER, Litt.D. An introduction to the 
Diary, with plentiful quotations, avd a Short Account of 
Pepys’ later life. 320 pp. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A delightful book.”—Daily Mail. “Full of pleasant 
reading.” —Manchester Guardian. 








For Lenten Study. 


CHAPTERS FROM BAXTER’S 
CHRISTIAN DIRECTORY 


An application of Christian ideals to everyday problems. 
Selected by JEANNETTE TAWNEY. With a Preface b 
the Rt. Rev. CHARLES Gorge, D.D. 192 pp. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 











Professor Webster’s Brilliant Book. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF 
CASTLEREAGH 


By C. K. WEBSTER, Professor of International Politics, 
University of Wales. xiv + 598 pp. Demy 8vo. ass. net. 
“Professor Webster has given us at last something like a 
complete picture of the real Castlereagh and a just apprecia- 
tion of his place in history.”—Professor Alison Phillips in the 
Observer. ‘A brilliant historical study.” Scotsman. 











A DISCOURSE UPON USURY 


By THOM{AS WILSON. Edited, with an Historical In- 
troduction, by R. H. TAwNnery, who discusses the social 
and economic conditions of the 16th century, which made 
usury a burning question. Demy 8vo. 402 pp. 155. net. 








Just Published. 
THE ELEMENTS OF CHESS 


By J. DUMONT. - A comprehensive and clear book by an 
experienced teacher. Demy Bvo. Ts. 6d. net. 











Of Topical Interest Now. 
SANCTUARIES FOR BIRDS 


and How to Make Them. 
By H. J. MASSINGHAM. Small Crown 8vo. Illus- 
trated. 55. net. 


“Warmly to be commended to lovers of birds and gardens.” 
—Church Times. Should do good alike to birds and to 
mankind.”—Illustrated London News. 








CROSS-WORDS 


The most reliable aid in making and solving Cross- 

word Puzzles is WEBSTER’S NEW _INTER- 

NATIONAL DICTIONARY, world-famous for its 

authority, its immense range, and its wealth of synonyms. 
Write for Illustrated Prospectus. 








G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., . 
16, York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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life are easily the best; the farcical skits which take up 
a third of the book are not robust enough to make one 
laugh, nor fanciful enough to hold one’s interest. Mr. 
Baring’s fantasy is curiously banal for such an intelligent 
writer. 

If we are to believe Mr. Sinclair Lewis, science is, like 
big business, a very melodramatic affair in America. In 
it, as in finance, social reform, and religion, there is unfair 
competition, hustling, boosting ; and the scientist who stops 
to verify a discovery before he makes it public is looked 
down upon. In “ Martin Arrowsmith’ Mr. Lewis tries to 
do for American science what he did in “ Babbitt” for 
American business life ; but though he is as incisive as ever, 
the theme does not give him much scope. It is not con- 
vincing, simply because the public prejudices of a people, 
or even of popular scientists, can do nothing finally against 
the discovery of new truths, which is the real business of 
science. Science can hardly be made a social problem, and 
one feels that Mr. Lewis’s reforming zeal has misled him. 
There is, however, some very effective satire in the book on 
all sorts of shams and illiberalities. 

Until his death in 1922 Verga was the head of the 
Italian revolt against Italian romanticism. In his reaction 
against the exaggerated sensibility and nerves of writers 
like D’Annunzio he went, it is almost sure, too far. He 
tried to write, and wrote, like a hard-headed peasant, 
rigidly excluding fine feelings, sensitiveness of imagination, 
or any of the things which add grace to art. Grace, indeed, 
he seems to have heartily disliked. The result was that he 
described a very concrete, everyday, vivid world, full of 
ordinary people, making the commonplace vivid to us by 
making it absolutely commonplace. He would probably have 
been a great writer if it had not been for his extreme reaction 
against the lusciousness of contemporary Italian literature, 
a reaction which involved him in a denial of his own sensi- 
bility as an artist. This insensitiveness makes ‘“ Mastro- 
Don Gesualdo” very monotonous, sometimes even uninterest- 
ing, in spite of Verga’s admirable vigour as a painter of life. 


Epwin Morr. 


PREHISTORIC MAN. 


Fossil Man in Spain. By Huco OpeRMarER. (Yale University 

Press ; London: Milford. 23s.) 

One of the most noteworthy features of our time is the 
greatly increased interest now being taken in the study of 
Man, and especially of him in his early stages of cultural 
and racial development. A growing band of workers, led 
by such men as the author of this book, is engaged in 
exploring the caves and searching everywhere for traces of 
the handiwork of our remote predecessors in Western 
Europe and elsewhere, and their researches are opening 
up new vistas of thought. 

This work, which is a new and enlarged edition of 
“El Hombre Fésil,” this time printed in English, as the 
result of the enterprise of the Hispanic Society of America, 
is a splendid contribution to the subject. Professor Ober- 
maier is in the front rank of prehistoric archeologists, and 
is at home in all branches of his subject. This is a great 
advantage, for the student is enabled to acquire a clear 
understanding of the life of early times, since the account 
of the arts and crafts of the men of the Old Stone Age is 
illustrated by constant. references to the geology and paleon- 
tology of the period. But Professor Obermaier is something 
more than a specialist ; he has the characteristics of the true 
student of human culture. For instance, in his discussions 
of the facts he does not fail to remember that many peoples 
now living in outlying parts of the world do not seem to 
have acquired the culture of the early people of Europe. 
This is of outstanding importance in the general study of 
the development of culture. It is only by the constant 
reference of results obtained from specialized work in 
limited regions to the wider range of humanity as a whole 
that we shall ever come to understand the real meaning of 
civilization. Exclusive and narrow specialization often 
causes the student to fail to realize the significance of his 
work, for he runs the danger of losing sight of the distinc- 
tion between what is of primary importance and what is 
secondary and fortuitous. Professor Obermaier never 


allows his preoccupation with European cultures to cause 
him to forget the broader aspects of human culture; hence 
the wide sanity of his outlook. 

Although the book gives a fairly complete account of the 
Old Stone Age in Europe, so that it may well serve as a 
text-book, much emphasis is laid on the Iberian Peninsula. 
In this direction the book is indispensable, for it is from 
Spain and Portugal, not to speak of North Africa, that we 
may hope in the near future to gain much knowledge con- 
cerning the early cultural history of Europe. Professor 
Obermaier shows, for instance, how important is the 
so-called Capsian culture of Spain for the understanding 
of the development of the Azilian and other late paleolithic 
cultures of Europe. The Capsian culture takes its name 
from Gafsa in Tunis. In its early stages it was allied to 
the Aurignacian culture of France and elsewhere. But it 
developed along different lines, and finally was character- 
ized by small ‘“ geometric” stone implements and curved 
blades of ostrich-shell. The great triumph of these “ Cap- 
sian ’’ people, however, lay in their art, which is distin- 
guished from that of the cave period of France by the 
presence of numerous representations of the human form. 
These pictures are of absorbing interest. What can be 
more fascinating than the drawing of a common scene of 
savage life, the getting of honey, with the angry bees buz- 
zing around? Or what can exceed the interest of the pictures 
of women dressed in long skirts and apparently with 
bobbed hair? Important, too, are the pictures of men with 
bows and arrows, sometimes engaged in shooting at one 
another rather than at animals. The Capsian culture in its 
later stages is evidently linked up with others in widely 
scattered parts of the world. For similar small implements 
of geometric form have been found in many places, including 
North Africa, Egypt, Phoenicia, the Crimea, India, and 
Ceylon, not to mention several countries of Europe. Also, 
the art of this culture resembles that of the Bushmen of 
South Africa. Therefore the possibilities are tremendous, 
and beyond doubt time will fill in many of the gaps and 
enable us to acquire clearer insight into the past history 
of Man. 

It is possible to detect minor inconsistencies in the 
argument of Professor Obermaier, but they do not weigh 
in the balance against the vast mass of solid fact and logical 
interpretation which makes this book a monument to the 
erudition, enthusiasm, and originality of its learned author. 


W. J. Perry. 


THE PROTOCOL. 


The Geneva Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes. By P. J. Nok. Baker. (King. 
9s. ) 

Mr. Pup Baxer has written a most valuable book at the 

moment when it is particularly useful. Of all the inter- 

national agreements and arrangements which have been 
proposed or drafted since the war, the Protocol is in 
many ways the most important, for it touches, at so many 
points and so deeply, the fundamental facts of international 
relations which will have to be faced sooner or later. The 

Government, and behind the Government the people, will 

have to decide, in the next few months, what the national 

attitude towards the Protocol is to be; but whatever be that 
decision, the Protocol or, if it be killed, its ghost will remain 

a powerful influence around which the battles between 

pacific internationalism and militant nationalism will be 

fought in the future. 

It is essential that people should know what this draft 
treaty is and what it implies. Mr. Baker quotes an eminent 
authority as saying that it is a simple document. It is only 
simple to those who are accustomed to the complicated fog 
in which diplomatists have from time immemorial been used 
to obscure the rights and obligations of Sovereign States. 
In fact, it is a difficult, complicated, and occasionally 
obscure legal document. Mr. Baker has undertaken a very 
important task. His purpose is to explain exactly what the 
provisions of the Protocol mean, to make the ordinary man 
understand what it says and why its authors made it say it. 
No one could be better equipped than Mr. Baker for such 
an exposition. He knows from the inside much of the 
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history which led up to the Protocol; he has an intimate 
knowledge of the document itself ; he is a Professor of Inter- 
national Relations; and he is able, unlike some professors, 
to think clearly and write clearly. 

The result is an admirable book. No one who wishes to 
come to a reasonable decision upon whether or not we should 
adhere to the Protocol—however learned or ignorant he may 
be—can afford to neglect this full analysis and explanation 
of its provisions and implications. It would be a waste of 
time and space to attempt to follow in a short review the 
details of Mr. Baker’s arguments ; we can only recommend 
everyone to read them in Mr. Baker’s own words. But as 
there is one important point upon which we find it necessary 
to disagree with Mr. Baker, we wish before passing on to it 
to stress the fact that elsewhere his interpretation of the 
document is almost invariably both lucid and accurate. 

It is all the more extraordinary that on pages 112-129 
of his book he appears to us to go completely wrong in his 
interpretation of one of the most vital points of the Protocol, 
Article 10 and the definition of aggression. Mr. Baker 
objects to Professor Shotwell’s statement that in the Protocol 
“the aggressor is defined as a State refusing to accept 
summons, or to abide by the decision of the Court or 
Arbitral Tribunal, or to abide by the unanimous decision of 
the Council. . . . The definition . . . makes that nation the 
aggressor which refuses the alternative to war.” Mr. Baker 
then goes on to maintain that “ it is resort to war, nothing 
more and nothing less, which constitutes aggression,” and 
he criticizes the “arbitral presumptions” of Article 10 
which the Council has to use in declaring a State to be the 
aggressor, maintaining that, as the resort to war alone is 
the test of aggression, the presumptions should have been 
military and not arbitral. 

Now the truth is that Professor Shotwell’s first sentence 
is loose and inaccurate, and Mr. Baker was quite right to 
point out that the Protocol does not make the refusal to 


arbitrate the test of aggression. But he himself goes equally, 


or even more, wrong in the opposite direction. The Pro- 
tocol does not say that ‘“ every State which resorts to war 
is an aggressor”; what it does say is that ‘“‘every State 
which resorts to war, in violation of the undertakings con- 
tained in the Covenant or in the present Protocol, is an 
aggressor.’ The words which we have italicized cannot be 
ignored ; they are the very kernel or pivot of the whole 
Protocol. The whole point of the Protocol is that it outlaws 
war, but it does so by setting up a system of arbitration and 
other methods of pacific settlement which must be substi- 
tuted for war. The State which refuses these methods and 
resorts to war is an aggressor. The vital point is not that 
it resorts to war—for, as Mr. Baker knows and explains, 
even under the Protocol a State may resort to war without 
being an aggressor—but that it resorts to war in violation of 
its undertaking to submit its disputes to arbitration, &c., 
in lieu of the arbitrament of war. What Mr. Baker calls 
the “ arbitral presumptions ” are both logical and essential ; 
they define the circumstances in which the Council shall 
declare that a State has violated the undertakings contained 
in the Covenant or in the present Protocol, just as the mili- 
tary presumptions define the circumstances in which the 
Council shall declare that a State has “ resorted to war.”’ 


THE SPECKLED DOMES. 


The Speckled Domes. By GERARD SHELLEY. (Duckworth. 
15s.) 

THE speckled domes are to be found on the roofs of churches 
in Russia, and the book is not a detective story or any other 
form of shilling shocker. Sensational, however, it certainly 
is. Mr. Shelley has known Russia from early youth. He was 
there on the outbreak of war, and stayed in the country as 
an interpreter. He was twice imprisoned by the Bolsheviks, 
and finally left the country in disguise. His first release 
from prison was due to the impression that he was a grandson 
of the poet Shelley, to whom the Bolsheviks were at that 
moment setting up a memorial on account of his revolu- 
tionary poems. 

Mr. Shelley understands the Russians, and appreciates 
the qualities of the peasants; the old aristocracy and the 
Bolsheviks he dislikes with equal cordiality. His picture of 
Moscow society under the Tsarist régime is a lurid one. 


The theory by which a wealthy young Russian lived was 
simple: drain to the dregs all that life can provide of 
sensual enjoyment, and when it has no more to offer put 
an end to it. Revolting orgies alternate with suicides in 
his pages. 

He has no patience with the kind of Russian thought 
which sees both sides of every question with such complete 
impartiality that it can never make up its mind to anything ; 
the futility of the intelligentsia merely exasperates him. 
He is equally impatient with that ability to feel absolutely 
contradictory emotions with entire sincerity in the space of 
a few minutes, which appeals to some as a manifestation of 
the eternal child. Russian lack of reserve he finds almost 
indecent. 

The two people whom he sincerely admired were 
Rasputin and the Empress. Rasputin was evidently a man 
of remarkable personality ; otherwise he would never have 
exercised the influence he did over persons far more intel- 
lectual than himself. It is probably impossible to com- 
municate the effect of his magnetism. His cryptic utterances 
appear a little ridiculous; and Mr. Shelley must have had 
his tongue in his cheek when he was writing of the Princess 
whose dead husband had frequently visited her since she 
made the acquaintance of Rasputin. He entered her room 
invisibly, leaving her, as in his lifetime, to shut the door 
behind him ; and one manifestation of his presence was the 
scent of the perfumed cigarettes, over-indulgence in which 
had been the cause of his death. The Empress, according 
to Mr. Shelley, stood out as a splendid character in contrast 
to the pleasure-loving ladies of the aristocracy, who con- 
sidered that by nursing the wounded she was lowering the 
dignity of their class. Her desire to get into closer touch 
with the peasants, though it may have been founded mainly 
on sentiment and was unlikely to produce any practical 
reform in the condition of Russia, was, apparently, sincere ; 
and that is more than can be said for any of the other 
persons who appear in the book. 

Mr. Shelley has been hardly fair to Lenin. He only 
gives his views as they were interpreted by the least worthy 
of his following. Lenin’s mistake was that he tried to apply 
a logically worked out system to that most illogical of all 
peoples, the Russian. A more practical man would have 
seen the fatal consequences that it must have when it was 
put into the hands of men who could not possibly understand 
it. A man with less genius would never have made it work 
at all. 


“ BLOOD. 
Paris in the Revolution. Py G. Lenétre. (Hutehinson. 
18s ) 

Tus volume is a translation of one of a series of books by 
M. Lenétre on the French Revolution. It is easy to credit 
the publisher’s statement that these works have enjoyed 
great popularity in France The author caters admirably 
for the large public which delights in the morbid and the 
horrible/especially if it can indulge this appetite with a 
comfortable conscience/ under a thinly spun illusion of 
studying history./“ All this may seem trivial’’; “all this 
may appear very futile”: such phrases occur again and 
again in M. Lenétre’s pages—only, however, to be qualified 
by some specious explanation of why, after all, the trivial 
is not trivial. Thus, in his account of the September 
Massacres of 1792, he argues, on the evidence of a recently 
discovered document of the Abbé Salamon, who himself 
narrowly escaped death, that the slaughter of the priests 
occurred, not in front of the Prison of the Abbey of Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés, but, contrary to popular supposition, in 
the great garden-court. The ostensible purpose of a minute 
topographical inquiry, in the light of the Abbé Salamon’s 
witness, is to establish an important historical fact. But 
the fact, when ultimately divulged, is nothing more signi- 
ficant than that the death-roll of the massacres was higher 
than has hitherto been recognized ; and the impression can- 
not be resisted that the author raises the question mainly 
as an excuse for recapitulating an orgy of blood. 

We say “mainly,” because it is clear that M. Lenétre 
has made an exhaustive study of the topography of Paris, 
which enables him to add some new and interesting details 
to our knowledge of the Chateau of the Tuileries, the Con- 
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ciergerie, and other scenes of the Revolutionary drama. 
Many of his researches and “discoveries,” however—such 
as his inquiry into the exact appearance and history of the 
bath in which Marat was murdered—merit only too well his 
own word “trivial.” His book is too prolix, and too freely 
padded with gruesome and sensational matter, to attract 
the serious student of Revolution topography, and, as they 
stand, we cannot imagine that these gossipy chapters will 
appeal to any readers save those who like to know what 
dress Charlotte Corday wore when she assassinated the 
“Friend of the People,” or what her skull was like after 
her own execution. For those interested in such details 
M. Lenédtre offers a rich feast. That he could, if he chose, 
write a valuable book on some of the by-ways of the Revolu- 
tion is obvious. But, if he did produce such a volume, it 
might not run, as we are assured some of his works have 
done, into “as many as forty, fifty, and even sixty editions.” 


ART BOOKS. 


Michael Angelo; Rembrandt; Chardin and Vigée-Lebrun. 

By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 5s, each.) "i 
Jacob Epstein; Albert Rutherston. Contemporary British 

Artists Series, (Benn. 8s, 6d. each.) 

Frank Brangwyn James McBey. Modern Masters of Etch- 
ing Series. (‘‘ The Studio.” 5s. each.) 

/Roubiliac’s Work at Trinity College, Cambridge. By 
K. A, EspaILe. (Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d.) 
TuerE is no reason nowadays why anybody, if he wants, 
should not get to know something about the great painters 
without the trouble and expease of travelling all over 
Europe to see their works. Not that any book can teach 
what can be taught by study of original pictures, but a 
large number of books have appeared recently which can 
be of real assistance and have the additional advantage of 
being cheap and at the same time pleasant to possess. 
Mr. E. V. Lucas is well qualified to produce books of this 
“ popular’ type: he gives a great deal of information in 
an agreeable manner, is never, too technical, and has a 
wide knowledge and a genuine love of his subject. These 
books, moreover, are not too ambitious in their illustra- 
tions. Each has a frontispiece in colour and about a dozen 
photogravure plates, well chosen to represent the work of 

the artist concerned. 

Albert Rutherston and Jacob Epstein are the subjects 
of the latest volumes in Messrs. Benn’s “ Contemporary 
British Artists ’’ series. Useful as this series is, it is to 
be deplored that the prefaces of many of the volumes take 
the form of a mere panegyric, such as may be very mis- 
leading. In the case of Mr. Rutherston, for instance, it 
is rather rash to say that the artist’s fellow-students at 
the Slade School will find themselves “ amongst the great 
naturalistic draughtsmen of all time, the Michelangelos, 
the Raphaels.’”’ ‘The writer of this preface follows the 
method of depreciating all artists and critics whose work 
or whose theories are in opposition to Mr. Rutherston‘s. 
He has a dig or two at Mr. Sickert and almost an insult 
for Mr. Roger Fry. But whatever one’s personal taste, 
Mr. Rutherston remains little more than a rather flimsy 
decorator, a literary illustrator, sometimes quite pretty (if 
you like that kind of prettiness), and never anything but 
second-rate. Greater justice is done to Mr. Epstein; he is 
at least criticized. But, then, he is an extremely interest- 
ing artist, and one whose work cannot but provoke criticism. 
His amazing cleverness, his quality of dramatic sensation- 
alism, his strong romantic and literary sense, are all 
disconcerting. A great deal of hig work is marred by these 
qualities and by a lack of sensitiveness and subtlety, notably 
such portraits as those of Lord Fisher and of Joseph Conrad, 
the “ Weeping Woman,”’ and to a certain extent the 
“ Christ.’’ Nevertheless, he has done much that has a 
great and distinctive beauty of its own—‘ The Doves,”’ for 
example, and a head of “ Dolores ’’ illustratéd in this book, 
and other things which show that sometimes, at any rate, 
he has a real sense of sculpture. Each of these books has 
nearly forty excellent plates of the artist’s work. 

The first two volumes of the “Studio’s” “ Modern 
Masters of Etching” are pleasant little books and 
remarkable for their price. Each contains a preface and 


photogravure reproductions of “ twelve of the finest plates 
which have established the master’s reputation.’”? There 
are considerable resemblances between Mr. Brangwyn and 
Mr. McBey, as, indeed, between almost all etchers who 
take Rembrandt as their model. Each has a love of the 
romantic and the picturesque and the dramatic, each has 
very great technical skill, and can produce that rich, silky 
effect so beloved by amateurs of etching, each has an 
amazing facility and an almost equal dullness, and it is 
doubtful if either has ever produced a work of art. 

Miss Esdaile’s “ Roubiliac’s Work at Trinity College, 
Cambridge,”’ is a charming little book, very nicely -printed, 
with excellent collotype reproductions of the series of busts 
by Roubiliac in the Library and Ante-Chapel of the 
College. Each plate has a short descriptive note, and Miss 
Esdaile also writes a biographical introduction. Roubiliac 
was by no means a great sculptor; his work is florid, 
elegant, typical of the eighteenth century to which it 
belongs, and fulfils admirably its decorative function as an 
adjunct to its surrounding architecture. Some of the 
heads also show, besides their great skill, a well-defined 
sense of character. 

Anevus Davinson. 





ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


In “ A Naval Scrap-Book” (Hutchinson, 24s.) Admiral Sir 
Reginald Bacon tells the story of his reminiscences from 
1877 to 1900, which year, he considers, divides the old from 
the new Navy. He promises us a second instalment at some 
later time. Another, and a younger, naval officer has 
recorded his adventures in “ Straws in the Wind,” by Com- 
mander H. G. Stoker, D.S.0., R.N. (Jenkins, 10s. 6d.). 
Commander Stoker’s adventures havo been most adven- 
turous, for he was in command of the first submarine which 
made the passage of the Dardanelles during the war. 
“Charms of the Consular Career,” by H. Montagu Villiers, 
M.V.O. (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.), combines with autobiography 
much interesting information about the Consular Service, 
and some criticism of the Foreign Office. A new and 
abridged (workers’) edition of ‘“‘ The Life of Sir Charles W. 
Dilke,” by Miss Gertrude Tuckwell, has been published by 
the Students’ Bookshops, Limited (5s.). 


In general literature, “ Scottish Poems of Robert Burns, 
in his Native Dialect,” by Sir James Wilson (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 7s. 6d.), is a curious book. The author gives 
each poem, first as usually or originally printed, and then 
transliterated into Ayrshire Scotch. “ Youth and Maiden- 
hood, A Book of English Verse,” chosen by L. S. Wood 
(Dent, 7s. 6d.), is an anthology of poetry depicting Youth, 
and is arranged chronologically, beginning with Chaucer and 
ending with C. A. Alington. New poetry recently published 
includes: “ An Indian Ass,’ by Harold Acton (Duckworth, 
5s.); “Up the Hill of Fairlight,’ by Margot Adamson 
(Selwyn & Blount, 3s. 6d.); and “The Vestibule, and Other 
Poems,” by Charlotte Brandon (Oxford: Blackwell, 2s. 6d.). 

In “ Atonement” (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) Dr. H. Maynard 
Smith writes on the doctrine of Atonement for those who 
are interested in religion, but are not specialists in theology. 
“The Religion of the Manichees,” by F. C. Burkitt (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 6s.), contains the Donnellan 
Lectures for 1924. Other religious books to be noted are: 
“More Psychology and the Christian Life,” by T. W. Pym 
(Student Christian Movement, 4s.); ‘“ What Jesus Read, 
His Dependence and Independence,’ by the Rev. Thomas 
Walker (Allen & Unwin, 4s. 6d.); “Jesus by an Eye- 
Witness,” by H. D. A. Major, Vol. VII. in “The Mecdern 
Churchman’s Library” (Murray, 3s. 6d.); “ Christ’s Revela- 
tion of God,” by William Temple, Bishop of Manchester 
(Student Christian Movement, 1s. 6d.); and “The World 
Task of the Christian Church” (Student Christian Move- 
ment, 2s. 6d.). 

A useful book of reference is “ Bijou Dictionary of 
Synonyms and Antonyms,” edited by G. Elgiec Christ 
(Warne, 2s.). Its cheapness is remarkable, for, though it 
will easily go into a small pocket, it runs to 750 pages, 
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A Valet 


without wages 


By payment of a small 
fixed sum you can have 


your clothes cared for and 
kept in perfect condition by 
methods immeasurably superior 
to any that could be employed 
by a personal valet. Our E 
Valet Service is both an economy 
and a luxury. 

We shall be glad to send you detailed 
particulars of this service explaining 
its many advantages and showing how to 
save nearly 50% off our usual charges. 


Head Office and Works; 
Hackney Wick, London, E.9. 


Branches and Agents Everywhere. Oo 
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When you feel li 
you need MIRA WATER 


The secret of good health is the 
elimination of poisonous secretions 





are turning to natural means to 
secure health. Your Doctor knows 
edicina 
Deeeseecescesencrss es APERIENT (Orange label) for 
: DIRECT F20M: constipation, rheumatism, depres- 
i Gratsh Owned. 3 MEDICINAL (Green label) for 


in the system. Doctors everywhere 
MIRA wie 
in three Hrengths 
: THB SPRINGS &% sion, kidney troubles. 2/6 
chronic constipation, gout, gastric 


catarrh, obesity, liver comp!aints 
(under medical advice). 2/9 
BABY LAXATIVE (Mauvelabel) 
for constipation, colicky pains, 
feverishness, teething. 2/6 

Ask your Chemist, or send 1/6 for 
\E <ample bottle, post free. State kind 
We required, 

® EVERETT & CO. (Dept. LK) 
5 Lloyd's Av., London, E.C.3 
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Old Bendibus 


EVERYBODY has sat in the 


et 


Fame 


obstinate easy chair. It has its 


» 3 


own ideas and sticks to them. 
It can be broken but not bent. 


And that is always the end of 
it— broken because it would 
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not bend. 
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The Buoyant Chair is the chair 


F din 


that bends to conquer. Jolly, 


Fm tog” 


soft, good-natured old thing, 
and yet as strong and lasting as 
the hills. The secret is in the 


Springs sprung on 


-LVF 


springs. 


>» 4 


springs! Frame, too, as strong 


as a schooner. Stuffing, the 
best curled black hair. 
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EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 

The name“ Buoyant” will be found under every 

genuine Buoyant Chair and Settee. Most good 

Furnishing Houses sell Puoyant Chars at 
prices from Six Guineas 


Fe 
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Buoyant Sales Department 
Upholstery Co. Ltd., Sandiacre, Notts. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


PLATINUM—MANGANESE— INDUSTRIAL PREFERENCES. 


and on the Exchange, and it may be useful to 

take stock of the position. Platinum is a rare 
metal used in the chemical, electrical, and jewel indus- 
tries. It is in fact so useful, being hard and non- 
oxidizing and malleable, and so rare in occurrence that it 
commands several times the price of gold. Before the 
war the average quotation was £9 5s. per oz. That was 
when Russia was producing over 175,000 ozs. a year. 
At the end of 1919 refined platinum had touched the 
record price of £38 10s. per oz., but the present quota- 
tion is about £25 or lower. In 1923 the world’s produc- 
tion was 81,000 crude troy ozs., and for 1924 is estimated 
at not more than 75,000 ozs. The main producing coun- 
tries, taking 1923 figures, are—Colombia, 42,300 ozs. ; 
Russia, 38,000 ozs.; the British Empire (Canada, New 
South Wales, Tasmania, and Papua), 1,300 ozs.; United 
States, 609 ozs.; and Japan, 224 ozs. It would seem 
that as-long as the output of Russia is restricted there 
is a large market waiting any output from the Transvaal. 
The platiniferous districts in the Transvaal are Lyden- 
burg, Waterburg, and Rustenberg. The platinum occurs 
either in rock formations or in the decomposition 
products of the platinum-bearing rocks, which are 
referred to as the alluvial deposits. It is said that what 
alluvial products exist will prove rich, but that there 
may be difficulty in recovering the platinum in the rock 
deposits. Well-authenticated discoveries are being 
reported over wide areas in the Western and 
Eastern Transvaal, but there is no doubt large sums will 
be paid for claims which are quite worthless, and any 
purchase of shares on the meagre information now avail- 
able in this country must be highly speculative. The 
Transvaal Consolidated Lands, for example, hold options 
over 100 farms or more in the Lydenburg and Rusten- 
berg districts, and it will be several months before the 
real value of this Company’s holdings can be ascertained. 
The effect of the platinum boom may be seen in 
the following table:— 


T: platinum rush is in full swing, both in the field 


Lowest 
March 10. March 2. 1924. 

Central Mining ... ~— .. 14 135 94 
Trans. Consolidated Lands ... 33 28 25-32 
Trans. Estates & Devel. ~~ we 17-16 11-32 


There have recently been references in the Press 
to a deal between the Harriman interests in America 
and the Soviet Government in Moscow in regard to the 
manganese ore deposits of the Caucasus. From the 
somewhat agitated headlines in English papers about 
the effect on the British steel trade the conclusion might 
be drawn that steel manufacturers in this country are 
alarmed at the outcome of these negotiations. A Glasgow 
paper has also published comments suggesting that 
British manganese-producing companies in India will 
be severely hit. These two generalizations are in fact 
contradictory and neither is fully supported by the facts. 
An efficient reorganization by American mining engineers 
of the important Georgian manganese industry, which 
suffered complete eclipse after the Russian revolution, 
and has so far only recovered one-third of its pre-war 
production, would naturally tend to help steel manu- 
facturers, whether British or American, by increasing 
the world’s available supplies of manganese ore, especial! 
as the Harriman interests have not in any way ene 
themselves to sell in any particular market. With 
regard to the effect of the deal on the British manganese- 
producing companies in India, such as Central Provinces 
Manganese Ore Company, the position requires rather 
more careful analysis. After the revolution Russian 
production fell to small proportions, but since 
1922 Russian exports have increased—in 1924 about 
480,000 tons—while Indian exports have shown some 
decline, falling in 1924 to about 650,000 tons. For the 


current year it is difficult to make an accurate estimate, 
but it will not be surprising if Russian exports show a 
further increase, while Indian exports remain about 
steady. These estimates are naturally entirely dependent 
upon developments in the world’s steel industry, but it 
is significant that Harriman’s contract, if approved, calls 
for a minimum output of 800,000 tons a year. The next 
important factor to take into consideration is the selling 
price of the ore. In pre-war days the price for best 
Indian manganese ore (and it must not be forgotten that 
Indian manganese is of superior quality to Caucasian or 
Brazilian manganese) varied between 9d. and ls. 2d. per 
unit. The present price is 22}d.-23d. Costs of 
production in India have risen a little, no doubt, since 
1913, but not to the same extent as the price of the ore. 
With manganese ore at ls. per unit and the Caucasian 
industry in full working order, Indian manganese com- 
panies made handsome profits in pre-war days. It does 
not seem likely that the reorganization of the Caucasian 
output, if it comes (and contracts with the Soviet 
Government are not always workable), will prevent them 
from continuing to make good profits in the future. 
Central Provinces Manganese Ore Company’s shares now 
stand at 5{-6, at which price they yield, on the basis of 
last year’s dividend of 30 per cent., free of tax, over 
5 per cent., free of tax. The report and final dividend 
for the year ending December, 1924, are due at the end 
of this month. 


It is wise to be cautious of investment in the prefer- 
ence shares of industrial companies, but a new quotation 
which will be well received is that of the 100,000 
City of London Brewery Co.’s 6 per cent. Non-Cum. Pref. 
shares, which were recently allotted as a bonus to the 
Ordinary and 54 per cent. Preference shareholders. On 
last year’s showing the interest on the 5} per cent. Cumu- 
lative Preference stock and on the 6 per cent. Non-Cumu- 
lative Preference shares is more than seven times covered, 
or if one deducts the 5} per cent. dividend from the net 
profits, the interest on the 6 per cent. Preference shares 
is more than 35 times covered. At the present price of 
19s. 6d. the 6 per cent. Non-Cumulative shares yield 
£6 6s. per cent., and in view of the prosperity of 
this happily placed company—it has valuable interests 
outside brewing—the shares should stand at about par. 
In contrast with this brewery Preference one might be 
tempted to compare the new Preference and Preferred 
Ordinary shares of the Amalgamated Dental Co. It 
may be recalled that upon completion of the amalgama- 
tion of Claudius Ash, Sons & Co. and De Trey & Co., 
the issued capital of the Amalgamated Dental Co. 
amounted to:—54 per cent. Cum. Pref. shares of £1 
fully paid, £817,935; 8 per cent. Cum. Prefd. Ord. of 
£1 fully paid, £1,409,488; Deferred Ordinary shares 
of 5s. each fully paid, £400,000; a total of £2,627 ,423. 
To pay 54 per cent. Preference shares required 
£44,986, and to pay 8 per cent. on the Preferred Ordinary 
shares requires £112,759, a total of £157,745. The net 
profits for the year 1923 of Claudius Ash amounted to 
£48,890, and those of De Trey to £62,903, a total of 
£111,793. | These combined profits fall short of the 
amount required to pay the Preference and Preferred 
dividends by £45,952. Against this deficiency must be 
set the saving in expenses resulting from the amalgama- 
tion of two concerns which were previously trading in 
keen competition. Possibly also the revival in trade, such 
as it is, has helped the dental manufacturing business, 
which is peculiarly susceptible to general trade condi- 
tions. In America certainly the Company’s subsidiaries 
have been prosperous. But even making these allow- 
ances the preferred ordinary shares, and the 5s. deferred 
shares, appear over-valued at 21s. and 6s. 3d. respec- 
tively, while the 5} per cent. cumulative preference at 
18s. 3d. seem fairly priced. 
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THE AGE OF 
INSURANCE 


There is no doubt the age we live in is essentially 
one of Insurance. 

Everything is covered by Insurance—Fire, Accident, 
Burglary, Motor, Thunderstorms, Plate Glass. Govern- 
ment has made Heaith and Unemployment Insurance 
compulsory—but 


LIFE ASSURANCE FOR WOMEN 


for some reason has lagged behind, though Woman’s 
place in the field of commerce to-day demands adequate 
protection. 


To remedy this THE STANDARD has introduced 
special Schemes for Women, and established a Woman’s 
Section, with a Lady Superintendent. 


An interesting little Booklet, ‘‘R” 8, 
“LIFE ASSURANCE FOR WOMEN,” 


setting forth the advantages of Assurance, may be had 
on application to 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1825). 
HEAD OFFICE: 3, George Street, EDINBURGH. 
110, Cannon Street, E.C. 4, OF 
LONDON J Miss Beesley, Women’s Section, 
15a, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
DUBLIN : s9, Dawson Street. 
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CO-OPERATIVE 


PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1884 


INVESTMENTS & MORTGAGES 
REASONABLE RATES & BEST TERMS 


22 RED LION SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. ! 


LARGE ASSETS 
AND RESERVES 


ALL INTEREST 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF WIGAN. 


"THE CORPORATION OF WIGAN invite applications for 
the position of a SENIOR ASSISTANT in the Public Libraries 
at @ commencing salary of £205 per annum, rising, subject to satis- 
factory service by four annual increments of £15 each, to a maximum of 
£265 per annum. 

Applicants must be well educated and must hold Library Associa- 
tion Certificates. Experience in Cataloguing and Book Classification 
is essential. Reference Library experience would be an advantage. 

Applications, endorsed “Library Assistant,” accompanied by 
copies of three recent testimonials to be delivered to me not later 
than 10 o’clock on the morning of Saturday, March 21st, 1925. 
WILLIAM HENRY TYRER, 

Town Clerk. 





Town Clerk’s Office, 
Municipal Buildings, 
Library Street, Wigan. 
March 9th, 1925. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


‘T HE COUNCIL invite applications for the post of Temporary 
Lecturer in Economic History for the Session 1925-26. Salary 
according to qualifications, with a minimum of £300 per annum. 

Applications, which should be accompanied by three references 
to scholars of recognised standing, and, if the candidate so desires, 
not more than three testimonials should be sent to the undersigned, 
from whom information may be obtained, on or BEFORE SATURDAY, 
APRIL 25th, 1925. 

EDWARD CAREY, 
Registrar. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF COMMERCE. 

T HE COUNCIL OF THE UNIVERSITY invites applications 


for the Professorship of Commerce. 

Annual stipend, £950. The Professor will be required to take 
up his duties on October Ist, 1925. 

Twenty copies of applications (accompanied by testimonials) 
should be received on or before May 1st. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 

C. G. BURTON, 
Secretary. 





LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 


SCIENCE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), HOUGHTON STREET, ALDWYCH, W.C. 2. 
THE SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS will shortly appoint an 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN at a salary of £400, rising to £500, with 
edmission to the Federated Universities Superannuation Scheme. 
The duties will begin on August Ist, 1925. 
Application should be made by April 20th, 1925. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary at the 
above address upon receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 


AND POLITICAL 





HE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS SYNDICATE of the 
University of Cambridge are about to appoint an additional 
Assistant Secretary. The person appointed will be expected to give 
his whole time to the work of the Syndicate, subject to arrangements 
for holidays which will not exceed two months in the year; but he 
will be permitted to undertake a limited amount of examining or 
teaching work at the discretion of the Syndicate. 

The appointment will be made in the first instance for the period 
ending September 30th, 1926, at a stipend of £400 a year. The Assistant 
Secretary if reappointed from October, 1926, will hold the post during 
tne pleasure of the Syndicate, and the stipend will be at the rate 
of £525 a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to £650 a year. 

The Assistant Secretary will be required to join the Pension 
Scheme for persons holding office in the University. 

Candidates, who must be graduates and under 35 years of age, 
are requested to send their names before May 4th to Mr. W. N. 
Williams, Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge, from whom further 
information can be obtained. 

The Assistant Secretary will be expected to enter upon his duties 
in the second half of July, 1925. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF WALLASEY. 
MALE LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 


THE Public Libraries Committee invite applications for the 
post of MALE ASSISTANT. Inclusive salary, £180 per annum, 
Candidates must have had experience in an open-access Municipal 
Library, and preference will be given to those in possession of the 
Library Association’s Certificates in Classification and Cataloguing. 

The candidate appointed will be required to join the Superannua- 
tion Scheme of the Local Government and other Officers’ Super- 
annuation Act, 1922, if and when adopted. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials, 
to reach the undersigned on or before March 28th, 1925. 

By 


GEO. LIVSEY. 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, 
Wal 


‘a y. 
March 10th, 1925. 








UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


LECTURER (Man or Woman) will be required on the 

Method of Modern Language Teaching and for the supervision 
of Language Teaching in the Schools, together with some work in the 
French Department of the University. A high honours degree and 
school teaching experience essential. Duties to begin September lst, 
1 


925. 
Stipend beginning at £300 per annum. ; 
Applications, with copies of four testimonials, should be sent in 
not later than May 14th, 1925, to the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 
Cc. G. BURTON, 


Secretary. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
N” very long ago, as the Chairman remarked at 


the annual general meeting of the Prudential 
Assurance Company, it seemed an impossibility 
to establish for industrial assurance policies a system of 
reversionary bonuses, analogous to that generally applic- 
able to ordinary life assurance. That, however, has been 
the achievement of the Prudential. It is the only indus- 
trial assurance company which, under its articles of 
association, shares its profits with its policy holders. 
The report for the year 1924 discloses the following 
position :— 
1923 


£ 
158,450,229 
33,699,266 


1922 


£ 
146,134,945 
32,349,378 


1924 
£ 


171,049,265 


Assets (Dec. 31) 35,136,037 


Total Income ... 

Net surplus on 
ordinary and indus- 
trial branches, in- 
cluding amounts 
brought forward ... 

Investment Reserve... 

Common Contingency 
Fund oe 300,000 

Contingency ae 350,000 

Special Contingency — 

Reserve for bonus to 
outside staff ; 125,000 


4,962,669 
5,250,000 


550,000 
350,000 


6,093,581 
5,750,000 


1,000,000 
350,000 
86,021 


386,465 


3,784,968 
4,250,000 


227,642 


Of the total income of £35,136,037, premiums in the 
industrial branch amounted to £15,210,290, in the 
ordinary branch to £10,012,236, and in the general 
branch to £1,117,544. Of the surplus of £6,093,581 on 
the ordinary and industrial branches the following 
distribution was made:— 


£ 
2,423,829 
3,669,752 


6,093,581 
500,000 


Surplus from ordinary branch 
Surplus from industrial branch ... 


Placed to investments fund ... 
Placed to common contingency fund ... i .- 450,000 
Bonus to ‘“ with-profit ’’ policy holders in ordinary 
branch aed on ek Or cae os a ... 1,660,648 
Profit-sharing scheme in industrial branch (a) bonus 
to industrial policy holders _... ‘ae ne ... 1,719,301 
Profit-sharing scheme in industrial branch (b) bonus 
sis as ee 387,097 


reserve 


to outdoor staff 


—— contingency fund ... 


olders of *“ A”’ 
Carried forward 


shares 


6,093,581 


The success of the Prudential is due partly to the 
improvement in organization and the reduction of 
expenses, partly to the profitable conduct of its invest- 
ments—in other words, to exceptionally good manage- 
ment. In the industrial branch, for example, there was 
a further decrease in the ratio of expenses to premium 
income—viz., from 29.74 per cent. in 1923 to 27.86 per 
cent. in 1924. In 1920 the ratio was 40.5 per cent. This 
is @ truly remarkable achievement. Last year the 
premiums received had actually increased by £323,000, 
while the expenses had decreased by £190,000. 

To a large extent the distribution to policy holders, 
staff, and shareholders depends upon the rate of interest 
earned on the insurance company’s investments. The net 
yield earned by the Prudential on its combined l:fe 
assurance funds was £4 17s. 6d. per cent., as compared 
with £4 13s. 9d. in 1923, £4 9s. 9d. in 1922, £4 6s. 6d. 
in 1921, and £3 19s. 1d. before the war. This means that 
out of the total profits on its two life branches of 
£5,766,234, no less than £2,805,332, or 484 ner cent., 
is due to the £1 17s. 6d. per cent. interest earned in 
excess of the valuation rate of 3 per cent. The 
increase in the net yield earned was due partly to the 
reduction in the rate of income tax, partly to the altera- 
tion in the method of assessment for income tax effected 
by the Finance Act, 1923, partly to the large amounts 
carried from time totime to the investments reserve funds, 
and last, but not least, to the high rate of interest earned 
on its net new investments, amounting to more than 
6 per cent. In view of the tendency of rates of interest 
on high-class securities to fall during 1924, this last fact 
justifies the ‘‘ time and anxious thought’ bestowed by 
the directors on the Company’s investments and the 


‘* body of financial experts ’’ they maintain in the office. 
The Chairman let fall some secrets of their success. He 
mentioned that a certain number of dollar securities 
were acquired, and that to protect their position a certain 
amount of exchange was sold forward when the rate was 
under $4.30 to the pound. A ‘‘ considerable profit ’’ 
resulted on the improvement in the dollar value of the 
pound. ‘‘ By buying when prices were low,’’ said the 
chairman, ‘‘and by covering the exchange... we 
have been able to reap a double benefit.’? Further, he 
mentioned that the Company had taken an interest 
(strictly limited) in certain trust companies formed in 
1924. There are certain fields of investment where inside 
knowledge is essential if the best possible results are to 
be obtained. If an insurance company of the size of the 
Prudential takes advantage of this knowledge indirectly 
instead of directly, how much more should the ordinary 
investor? If the Prudential finds profit in thus broaden- 
ing the basis of security for its investments, a fortiori 
the private individual is justified in turning to well- 
managed investment trusts. The ‘‘ A ’’ shares of the 
Prudential take one-tenth of the surplus of the Ordinary 
branch, and then such an amount from the Industrial 
branch as will raise their dividend to 50 per cent., free 
of tax ; further, they are entitled to 25 per cent. of the 
profits of the General branch, the remaining 75 per cent. 
belonging to the ‘‘ B”’ shares. The ‘‘ A” shares at 
234 yield £3 14s. 2d., free of tax, while the ‘‘ B ”’ shares 
of £1, 4s. paid, which have not yet received a dividend, 
stand at 43s. 6d. 





YIELDS OF GILT-EDGED SECURITIES. 


HE following table is designed to show the net 
yield for the leading securities on the gilt-edged 
market in a more informative way than in the 

usual lists. In the table we give in three columns 
(1) the flat yield, (2) the yield allowing for accrued 
interest and loss (or profit) on redemption, and (3) the 
net yield after deduction of income tax. It is the 
figure in the last of the three columns that generally 
matters to the average investor, although he often 
attends only to the figure in the first column. 

Yield allowing for 
accrued interest and 

loss or profit on 

redemption 


Opening 


Prices Net after 


deducting 
Gross Income Tax 
oa [ad 8a e 
Long-dated Securities— 


3°/, Local Loans aes 
34°/, Conversion Loan 
(1961 or after) 
4°/, Victory Bonds (1976) 
4°/, Funding Loan 
(1960-90) 
Intermediate Securities— 
5°/, War Loan (1929-47) ... 
44°/, Conversion Loan 
(1940-44) 
Short-dated Securities— 
34°/, War Loan (1925-28) 
5°/,National War Bonds 
(1927) 
4°/, National War Bonds 
(1927) 
54°/, Treasury Bonds, A & B 
1929) 5 710 
5}°/, Treasury Bonds, C 
(1930) 
5°/, Treasury Bonds, D 
(1927) ‘ 419 11 


3 911 


410 3 910 
4 9 310 2 


410 2 


410 310 6 


41810 419 


413 0 416 1 


313 5 0 9 


415 4 1410 


4 0 ; a 


4}°/, Treasury Bonds 
(1930-32) 

4°/, Treasury Bonds 
(1931-33) 


412 0 
4 511 


Miscellaneous— 

India 3}°/, (1931 or after) 

Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia 43°/, (1940-60) ... 

Sudan 4°/, Gtd. 1950-74 ... 

Gt. Western 4°/, Debs. ... 

L. & N.E.R. Ist 4°/, Pf. 








